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The Week. 





HE subject of State sovereignty and national supremacy which the | 


political platforms are just now taking so much interest in could 
hardly avoid engaging the attention of some of the Fourth of July 
orators. It appears to have been discussed from an ideal and inde- 


pendent standpoint rather than with any practical recognition of | 


circumstances such as the Constitution and the Laws. 
Hoar referred to it in his Social Union Address at Amherst we infer 
from the report of the Boston Advertiser, which says that he ‘‘ dwelt 
with force upon the principle of national unity found in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and in the constitutions of Massachusetts and 
Virginia,” which must have been a dangerous view to take, implying, 
as it does, the validity in any degree of State sanction in national 
questions. The address of Mr. Stanley Matthews at Mr. Bowen’s 


Senator 
| elected Chamberlain had they believed him guilty of com] 


| makes no mention of Chamberlain’s published letters t 


| the authenticity of which he has not dared to deny. 
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The Springfield Republican very properly objected strongly to the 
choice of the Committee for reasens, among others, drawn from 
the history of Chamberlain’s official career in South Carolina. 
This drew forth a defence of him from Mr. M. P. Knowlton, 
is a curiosity in its way—viz., that he was a ** very young man ” 
(thirty-three) when elected attorney-general ; that he behaved well 
when governor in 1875 and 1876 ; and that the thefts 
of the commissions on which he served were 
was elected governor. The inference here suggested is that the 
constituency which elected Moses, when * Speaker and thief,” to be 
‘‘Governor and public robber” (New York Times), would not have 
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| reminiscence of one of the most disgraceful episodes in political 


Woodstock celebration had less to say of objective sanctions of any | 


sort, and seemed to rest confidently upon its rhetoric. 
thews said, in answer to a hypothetical enquiry as to who “ we are,” 
that we are an organized body whose * identity is single and con- 
sists in its oneness,” a people ‘‘ dwelling in one land, speaking the 
same tongue, thinking the same thoughts; with similar tastes, 
affections, sentiments, and hopes,. . . reconciling subordinate dis- 
cords of diverse interests and passions into the richer, loftier, and 
deeper harmonies of a choral unity,” etc., ete. 
Lodge, however, who must be acknowledged on all hands to have 


and statement of our present condition, delivered an oration in the 
Boston Theatre for certain expressions of which he has been roundly 
taken to task. “The injury then suffered by the rights of States 
is the gravest result of the war, simply from its effects upon our 
minds and habits of thought,” he observed, which leads the Tran- 
script to refer to Webster’s reply to Hayne, and to reproduce part 
of Harrison Gray Otis’s inaugural address as mayor of Boston. 
Nevertheless Mr. Lodge’s address seems upon the whole especially 
worth reading at this time. 





Tammany Hall on Independence Day is apt to be filled with an 
enthusiastic rather than a critical audience, a circumstance which 
possibly Senator Ben Hill was aware of when he made his “long 
talk” there on Friday. He could hardly have found elsewhere 
more sympathetic listeners to his statements that ‘* We have ac- 
complished more for the liberties of the people than has ever been 
accomplished in any four months of your history,” and ‘if you con- 
tinue in power in times of peace a party which owes its success to war 
you wreck your liberties,” ete., etc. What the specific liberties likely 
to be thus wrecked were Mr. Hill did not mention, but it will doubt- 
less seem to his Stalwart critics that some unwitting reference to 
them was suggested in what he had to say of the liberties curtailed 
by Commissioner Davenport so ruthlessly every November. It may, 
however, be said that the whole address was successful in the course 
which alone the Democrats have left open to themselves—namely, 
of taking the bull by the horns. The ‘ satisfaction” expressed by 
Senator Hill with his party’s conduct during the past four months 
is expressed perhaps somewhat feverishly, but it is very clear that 
anything like timid expressions of it have become quite useless. 





ourth of July oration has been a source of trouble i 
The Fourth of Jul t has | f trouble in 


Springfield, Mass., where the Committee invited Mr. Daniel H. | 


Chamberlain, some time governor of South Carolina. The selec- 
tion was an unfortunate one for divers well-kpown reasons, but Mr. 
Chamberlain had the good taste to avoid Stalwart matters and con- 
fine himself to reflections in which men of all parties could concur. 


Mr. Mat- | 


| dictions in regard to the effect of the next census on the politi 


Mr. Henry Cabot | 


history. 





The “‘ arithmetic men” of both sections have begun their 


strength of the South in Congress. The Stalwart reekoners rely 
chiefly on Kansas; the Brigadiers on Texas and Arkansas. When 


these examples are departed from the guessing is of the loosest. 
It may be that the “ solid South” will become of small tance 
after the readjustment of the representation, though it will make no 
contemptible part of the Senate; but morally it will exist just se 


impor 


| long as sectional dissensions growing out of the war are fostered by 
made an otherwise sensible and straightforward review of our history | 


one party or the other. The editor of the Kansas Nationalist has 
reprinted in his paper a warning article, bearing date of Christmas, 
1875, in which the danger to the country of a * political Macedo- 
nian phalanx” from the South was pointed out, and an internal 
remedy proposed instead of the external so fruitlessly applied by 
Grant’s Administration. Mr. Griffin urged the systematie coloniza- 
tion of selected States in the South, with a view to introducing a 
fresh Northern or European population which would * nationalize ” 
them. He now, @ fortiori, renews his exhortations to this effect, 
and shows how easily Florida and Arkansas, for example, could be 
won over, not to Democracy or to Republicanism, but to sympathy 
and co-operation with the North on national questions, by an Emi- 
grant Aid Society like that which rescued Kansas from being a 
slave State. Mr. Griffin has perfectly sound ideas in regard to the 
mode of colonization—in masses, or by accretion where Northern 
settlements have already established themselves, and with no party 
distinctions or noisy propagandism: and he certainly gives reasons 
for thinking that those Eastern philanthropists who are contribut- 
ing money to General Conway's exodus steamboat, would 
employ their money in some such scheme as he advocates. 


better 





The Mississippi Valley Cotton Planters’ Association held its 
second monthly meeting at Vicksburg, July 1, and its aims and 
achievements appear in a long and interesting address by the presi- 
dent, which the Vicksburg Herald publishes. The association, to 
which several State bodies report monthly, is devoted to securing 
that protection of common interests and that furtherance of common 
plans which co-operation only can secure; and its prospects, even 
thus early, seem good. It arranged at its recent meeting to found, 
in an indirect way, a ‘‘ Planter’s Journal,” which will be its official 
paper; to subscribe $3,000 to the Mississippi Valley Immigration 
Company; to ‘‘ ascertain the best method of cultivating cotton, 
corn, and grasses,” and to have a “ general trial of agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements some time this fall.”. The president’s ad- 
dress and the speeches of different members were marked by enthu- 


| siasm, for which, however, ample statistical basis was set forth. 


Cottou was not, indeed, referred to exactly in the terms nor with 
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the arrogance which mention of it used to provoke at the South be- 
the war; but so far from expressing discouragement at the 
exodus,” or bemoaning the bankruptey brought about by ‘* 
-bag rule,” a feeling of confidence and courage was evident, and 
it is clear that, so far 
Southern planters, these are devoting themselves quite as heartily 


car- 
yn t 
as the Association represents the mass of 


to the business of rehabilitation as to conspiracy against the Federal 
‘To say nothing of the inereased wealth and _ pros- 
perity otherwise,” said the president, ‘if the cotton we raise was 
manufactured in the South it the planter nearly 
$50,000,000 annually in transportation "—a statement which is sug- 
gestive certainly, whether or no its economie implication be sound. 


Government. 


would save 


The ladies of Cincinnati have begun a very important movement 
which concerns the entire population west of the Alleghanies. In the 
interest of domestic cleanliness, and of the fair appearance of a city 
possessing many natural and architectural attractions, they propose 


suppressing the smoke which now obscures and begrimes everything. 
A public meeting was held last week under their auspices, with ex- 


smoke-consuming methods already in use in Cincinnati, and much 
information concerning the various devices (some nearly two cen- 
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column and a half to the case, and again finds Blair guilty of wilful 
murder, aggravated by the fact that he has been defending himself 
in “ the spirit of Ananias,” and put a low value on his coachman’s 
life because he was a coachman. We should be sorry to follow the 
Eagle through its vituperative analysis of the evidence. We shall 
only point out once more that if trial by newspaper be proper or 
sufficient the courts are a useless expense. If the process which 
the Eagle is performing in the Blair case be justifiable, and its 


| judgment worthy of attention, criminals ought to be taken before 
| a managing editor instead ofa magistrate, and be sent to the gallows 
| or the State prison by his sentence, on a statement furnished by a 


reporter. If, on the other hand, trial by an unprejudiced jury 
and a learned judge, on a full hearing of the evidence, be the right 
mode of investigating crime, such articles as the Eagle’s, published 


| iff advance of a judicial enquiry, deserve richly some sort of lega? 


punishment. These are almost as reprehensible as corruption of 


| jurors or subornation of witnesses. 
to discover by experiment the surest and most economical mode of | 





The case of Blair, as well as many others during the past few 


| weeks, is a striking illustration of the mischief of the pistol mania 
Secretary Cox in the chair, at which some account was given of | 


turies old) by which in this and in foreign countries the end has | 


been sought to be attained. Asin the case of all new inventions, 


especially those of which the first cost is considerable, the difficulties | 


in the way of adopting any particular method lie in demonstrating 
that it is economical—or will pay, in other words—and that its 
chances of being superseded by something cheaper and more effective 
are remote. 
the saving of fuel, which one firm set down at 144 per cent. No 
arrangement of flues and draughts seems to be so promising as some 


of the recent contrivances for the complete consumption of fuel by | 


sub-division. When this has been achieved railroad travelling will 


by which the community is so cursed that a religious paper has 
actually lately taken to giving revolvers as premiums for new sub- 
scribers. What with carrying pistols, and keeping pistols, and 
thinking of pistols as a means of defence, that reliance on the police 
which occupies, or ought to occupy, so large a place in civilized 
life has been with a large number, even of the most respectable 
people, seriously diminished among us. One of the most striking 
and most barbarous features of Southern life is the fact that when 


| a man hears that somebody else is looking for him to kill him, far 


The iocal tests appear to be very satisfactory as regards | 


be robbed of half its annoyance, and the locomotive cease to be the | 


greatest incendiary of the age. 
killed on the evening of the third inst., in this city, while making his 
accustomed tour of the grounds of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, in which he resided. The ‘‘suicide theory ” of the police in 
explanation of this occurrence, aside from its outrageousness in 
causelessly wounding the sensitiveness of Mr. Seymour’s afflicted 
relatives, is noteworthy for its illustration of the detective incapa- 
city of the force. It is the familiar explanation given by the police 
of every ‘‘ mystery” which they are called upon to investigate and 
which can possibly admit of it. It is not that there are commonly 
any reasons for inferring suicide, but that suicide is, under the cir- 
cumstances, a physical possibility, that determines their notions. 
The truth is that the police are utterly unfamiliar with the mental 
processes of any one to whom the “ Habitual Criminals Act ” does 
not apply, and it seems to them just as reasonable that a well-to-do 
Christian gentleman should commit suicide as that one of the 
‘‘ loose characters ” who lodge in the station-houses should do so. 
Under the system by which the New York detectives are selected 
this is natural enough. So far as there is any test at all which 
they are supposed to answer, it is that of familiarity with the 
methods and habits of habitual criminals. Intellectual capacity is 
never in the least demanded of them. It may be said, since the recent 
Scotland-Yard scandal and the scandal concerning the Paris police, 
that the New York force is not more generally corrupt, nor more 
subservient to political uses, than that of other large cities. But it 
cannot be maintained that it is not essentially stupid. Imagine a 
London or Paris detective assuming that Mr. Seymour committed 
suicide, before any search had been instituted for a possible murderer, 
or the circumstances of a Fourth of July celebration had been con- 
sidered with any care ! 


, 





We are sorry to see that the Brooklyn Eagle attempts to justify 


in the matter of the Blair homicide. It devotes a 


its 


course 


| of fourteenth-century encounter with a foe. 


_ , ee ' | ders res rom having weapons at hand, but we think there does no 
Mr. John F. Seymour, a cousin of Bishop Seymour, was shot and | lers result fre Saar wep : ; loes not 
/ oceur once in ten years a case in which an honest man saves 


just like a savage, and then they stab or shoot each other. 





from going for a warrant and having him arrested and bound 
over to keep the peace, he gets a pistol or a knife and lies in wait, 
This 
sort of incident rarely occurs here, but larger numbers than is 


| 
| generally supposed of peaceable, well-behaved citizens carry pistols 


in their pockets, on the theory that they may be engaged in some kind 
Many deplorable mur- 


himself with a pistol from a robber. We wish some of the reform- 
ing fanaticism of the day could be turned against pistol-carrying ; 
or that those who earry pistols could be compelled to wear them 


| openly in front in an outside belt, and streak their faces with red 


ochre, like other heathen. 





The Aldermen voted, Tuesday, to discharge the Committee on 
Streets, to which the report of the Rapid-Transit Commission had 
been referred, from any further consideration of it. A reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which this was done was ordered by the majority 
for the purpose of clinching the matter, and, of course, promptly 
voted down. Nevertheless, according to the Commission, the action 
of the Aldermen is “‘ premature, and therefore nugatory,” the pro- 
per time for action on their part being after the Commission has 
completed its work, which it has not yet done. It is not unreason- 
able to infer from the history of the Common Council that many 
things may happen before then, and the Aldermen feel very differ- 
ently. Much sensitiveness was betrayed, or rather proclaimed, at 
Tuesday’s session. Alderman Haughton, who could not tolerate the 
idea of considering the report, ‘‘ would teach this man [Mr. Vander- 
bilt) that if he can buy up the Legislature of this State, he cannot 
do the same with this board.” Alderman Morris, on the other 
hand, disliked to vote ‘‘ to perpetuate the infamous monopoly formed 
by the two roads now running.” Mr. Vanderbilt is said by an 
anonymous “ legal friend” to have known nothing of the Fourth 
Avenue scheme before his recent return from Europe, and to have 
“positively taken no steps whatever towards promoting the 
matter.” Cynical persons may find some connection between 
this circumstance, if it be true, and the action of the Aldermen. 
At all events, nothing appears to have been decided positively 
hitherto. 
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It has been a barren week in the financial markets. The Stock 


Exchange adjourned from Thursday until Monday, and business has 
been on a restricted scale even: at places which are at liberty to 


close only on legal holidays. The July disbursements, interest and 


dividends, amount to not far from $50,000,000, and a good part of 


this will probably be reinvested in seeurities. The demand for 
U.S. 4 per cents. has been active, and it is expected that it will be 
more so as the large amount of called bonds due in July matures. 
In London the accumulation of money is embarrassing, prime 
3-months notes being discounted for less than one per cent. per 
annum (7). The price of silver there fell from 524d. per oz. to 514d., 
and here at the close the bullion value of the 4124-grain dollar was 
$0.8739. 





The various accounts of the effect of the news of the Prinee Im- 
perial’s death in France, which have come out by mail, coneur in 
the opinion that Prince Napoleon will make no attempt to assume 
the Bonapartist heritage, and that he will not allow his son to do 
so. He refused to see the Bonapartist chiefs after the news arrived, 
and only attended the funeral service on the understanding that it 
was to be strictly religious. Paul de Cassagnae at first announced 
that Prince Victor, Prince Napoleon’s son, was now the head 
of the party, but he subsequently confined himself to alleging 
that the party had a prince without saying what prince it was. 
The inability of the Prince Imperial to dispose of the succession 
by will, in defiance of the Senatus Consultum, is acknowledged on all 
hands. That the blow to the Bonapartists is a serious one may be 
inferred from the fact that M. Rouher fainted under it. The Duke 
of Cambridge has produced the letters by which the Prince was ae- 
credited to Lord Chelmsford, and they show that he went simply 
as an amateur. His escort when killed was composed of colonial 
volunteer cavalry, but only six men in all. The unfortunate offi- 
cer Who commanded the escort is to be court-martialed, though 
what for it is hard to see. He and the Prince mounted or began 
to mount together, but the Prince’s horse got away from him, a 
fact which the officer, who was by that time running himself vigor- 
ously, did not perceive for two or three hundred yards. 





Such time as ean be spared in London from hearing and dis- 


cussing and entertaining the Comédie-Franeaise, and the death of 


the Prince Imperial, has of late been bestowed on the alarming con- 
dition of British agriculture. On the motion of Mr. Chaplin, on the 
5th inst., the House of Commons agreed to the formation of a royal 
commission to enquire into and report on the causes of the crisis, 
the gravity of which all admitted. The cause to which it was most 
generally attributed was the growth of American competition, but 
it was agreed that there was no way of meeting this by re- 
taliation. Mr. Bright said the only way of meeting it was by a 
reform in the laws regulating the transfer of land. The great fear 
arising out of this agricultural crisis which now hangs over En- 
glish society is, of course, that the conclusion may any day be 
reached that the land can only support the farmer and will yield 
nothing fer the landlord. This, if true, would produce « social 
disturbance the like of which has not been witnessed in England 
since the Conquest, and would ruin at a blow perhaps the ablest 
political class which has appeared in history since the fall of the 
Roman Republie—the English landed gentry. But there are already 
sober-minded men saying that to this complexion it must come 
speedily. The Rev. Barham Zincke, who may be remembered 
as avery intelligent traveller in this country ten years ago, has 
an interesting article in a recent number of the Nineteenth Century, 
showing that the system of poor relief has ruined the character of 
the English poor, and the only remedy is the introduction among 
them of the land-hunger of the French peasant, by making the ae- 
quisition of small holdings in fee easy. In Ireland the mere talk 
about the matter has raised an anti-rent agitation which is causing 
a good deal of uneasiness. 


however, that the arrangement 





The discussion in the Committee of the Whole in the British 
House of Commons over the Army Discipline Bill on a point of ap- 
parently small importance has revealed publicly the split in the 
Liberal ranks on whieh the Tory leaders have long 
hopes of being able to stay in power indefinitely. 
were successful in 


their 
The Opposition 


based 


having the legal amount ot 
from fifty to twenty-five lashes, 
in the bill of a 
flogging might be 


flogging reduced 
and in compelling the 


enumerating the 


insertion 
schedule otfenees for whieh 
inflicted, instead of leaving it to 
tion of the court-martial, or, in the tield, of the 
But the Radical wing of the 
and insisted on the total abolition, and resorted to the 


‘“ obstruction” under the rules of the 


the discre 
provost-marshal. 


Liberals Were not content with this 


policy of 
House to carry their point. 
The Marquis of Hartington, who occupies the recognized position of 


leader of the Opposition, thereupon repudiated their course, whieh 
led Mr. Chamberlain, of Birmingham, who heads the Radical wing, 
to declare, amidst the cheers of his followers, that the Marquis, * who 


was formerly the leader of the Opposition, was now only tl 


of a section.” 


ie leadet 


The importance of this is greater than appears on the 
owing to the near approach of the general eleetion. The 
who came into office largely owing to Mr. Gladstone's over-activity 
as a reformer, have always maintained that bad as Gladstone was, 
he was nothing to the Radieal wing of his party, which was bent 
on disestablishing the Church, abolishing the House of Lords, and 
doing divers other dreadful things, and 
rapidly on the Moderates. The 


that they Were ainin 


Liberals, by resort to nomin 


conventions in the large cities and other devices, have been making 
desperate efforts to Keep this division in their ranks out of sight 
gatthe polls. But the resort 


or, at all events, to prevent its tellin 
of the Radicals to * obstruction,” wl appeal to 
physical foree, and Mr. Chamberlain’s repudiation ot Lord Harting- 


which is reallv a sort of 


ton’s leadership are likely now to give the Tories a 
weapon. 


powerful 


The news from Zululand shows that the prospect of peace is not 
nearly so assured as was supposed, and Cetewayo is a 
of simply wishing to gain time by the late negotiations to get his 
crops in and destroy the grass on the line of the Briti 
He is said, in the meantime, to be entrenched at Ulu 
north of his territory, in an 
said to believe that if he can get one ehanee at 
army in the open field he will tinish it. In faet, it 
likely that if battle is offered him on 
and there is no doubt that defea 
crush him. 


impregnable position, but he is also 
British 
seems not 


the 
un- 
open ground he will aceept it, 
t under these circumstances would 
The difficulty of reaching him, however, with existing 
means of transportation is enormous. Sir Bartle Frere, who brought 
on the war, and who is really responsible for all the disasters that 
have occurred, and who has been disapproved and removed by thi 
abashed. 


home Government, appears to be not in the slightest 


through the 


degree 
He has been making a triumphal progress colony, de- 
laudits of the 


great 


livering eulogies on his own policy 


colonists, who rather like to have the English carrying on 


war for them and spending enormous sums among them 


Prince Bismarek has earried his tariff scheme vt 
form in which he presented it. 
Ist of October next and part on the Ist of January. 
extra duty is to be 


rv nearly in the 
It comes into operation part on the 
Fifty per cent. 

imposed on the goods of eountries which treat 
German goods unfavorably, which, of course, is simply an assertion 
claim to equality with the most favored nation. It 
mated that the new tariff will bring in an addition to the revenue 
of 120,000,000 marks, of which the Em » will get 22,000,000, the 
rest going to the not much likelihood, 
will stand very long. The tariff is 
too complicated and onerous to bi administered without great vex- 
ation, and the duties on foreign grain and provisions are likely to 
increase discontent and disatfection in the great towns. 


of a is esti- 


separate states. Phere is 
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PHE SITUATION AFTER THE ADJOURNMENT. 


— has probably been no session of Congress since Congress 
began which has ended so miserably as that which ended last 


veck. A large proportion of the members had gone home through 
heer weariness and disgust, and the publie had ceased to take the 
lightest interest in the debates, or, for that matter, in the measures 
passed attempted to be passed. This is a not unnatural conse- 


quence of the insincerity on both sides which marked the proceed- 


ings since December of last year. The Democrats undertook, 
as soon Congress assembled, a number of enterprises which 
they cowd only have expected to carry out by frightening their 
enemies. They were met by the Republicans in a similar spirit; 


they pretended to be terribly frightened, and declared that, bad as 
was What the Democrats said they were going to do, what they 
meant to do was far worse. The Democrats said that unless they 
had their way about the use of the Army at the polls, and about 
the powers of the supervisors and marshals and deputy-mar- 
shals at elections, they would leave the country without an 


army and without national courts of justice or sheriffs. This 


was a sufliciently horrid prospect, but the publie left to itself 


would have had some difficulty in believing that any political 
party could be so desperately foolish as to do anything of the 
kind. The Republicans in Congress had, therefore, to fan the 
popular faith in Demoeratie recklessness, which they did in the 
best way bv professing to believe that, bad as the legislative 
schemes of the Democrats were, they were really simply the open- 
ing of a “revolution” in which the Government would be en- 
tirely transformed, and which would fill every American house- 
hold with gloom. The Democrats were evidently not prepared for 
this game. They had supposed that they would be allowed a 
monopoly of the business of * alarming the country ” and “ spread- 
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is hardly the person to decide on the urgency or the futility of it, 
and to demand economy in this direction. It may be, too, that the 
temperance legislation of his community is too stern in its prohibi- 
tions, but he is hardly the person to declaim against it on this 
score. There are, in fact, most cogent reasons of party policy why 
the Democrats should attempt nothing which looks like a diminu- 
tion of the powers of the general Government. There is still a 
generation on the scene in whose mind Democrat is a synonym for 
rebel, and who cannot believe that a Democrat is serious when he 
talks of reforming the United States Government. There is still 
another—a younger one which has grown up since the war and is 
making money—which believes Democrats so eager for power that 
they are willing to seek it through anarchy, and in order to get it 


are quite ready to leave property without protection. To alarm or 


, offend both of these classes together is, for a party in the position of 


the Democrats, little short of suicide. 

Matters are not much mended, either, by ‘“ backing down.” 
One of the 
United States surveying parties has an amusing story of an attempt 
on the part of a desperado in one of the mining towns to rob their 
negro cook of his mule as he rode in with one member of the party. 
The desperado fiercely demanded the mule, with a cocked pistol, 
and the cook’s teeth were chattering ; but the surveyor warned him 
that it was dangerous to meddle with them, as they belonged to an 
armed party with an Army escort which was close behind. At this 
moment the rest of the party with the soldiers came round the 
corner; whereupon the robber lowered his pistol, accepted the 


This only causes alarm to be sueceeded by contempt. 


| situation, and exclaimed cheerfully, “ All right, cap; can I do 
| anything for you ?”—and then busied himself with providing them 


| tion to the present political situation. 


ing anxiety among all classes,” and that they could stop the process | 


at any point they thought proper. When they found the Republi- 
cans trving to make the Democratic scarecrows even more hideous 
than the original designers intended them to be, they began the 
process of * backing down ”—or, in other words, of pretending they 
never meant to do the things they had in the beginning threatened 
todo. This at first sight seemed likely to put the Republicans in an 


embarrassing position. They had maintained that the Democrats 


avowed designs were mere covers for others still more hellish. Con- 
sequently, to the simple-minded observer it seemed as if a retreat on 
the part of the Democrats would be a very awkward thing for them. 
But the simple-minded observer was greatly mistaken, for when the 
Democrats did begin to retreat and passed the Army Bill with a 
very harmless modifieation, and passed the Judicial Bill without any 


change except the withholding of appropriations for the expenses of 


the United States marshals between now and December next. the 


Republicans began to crow as lustily over “the backdown” as if 


it was this, and not “ revolution,” which they had always predicted 
as the probable ending of Democratie operations. 

In so far as the controversy has furnished material for stump 
oratory in the fall elections it cannot be denied that the Re- 
publicans have the best of it. Whatever may be said for the ob- 
jects at which the Democrats have been aiming, it would be difficult 
to compose any better defence for the manner in which they sought 
to reach them than the ¢t#-quoque argument that the Republicans 
had resorted in times past to similar means. But then the De- 
mocrats constantly forget that the Republicans are in the posi- 
tion of a man who has enjoyed a good character, and although 
people are beginning to suspect him, nevertheless has all the 
presumptions still in his favor, while the Democrats are in the 
position of a desperate reprobate who is trying to persuade 
people that he has reformed and may now be trusted to any 
There are certain things which, however desirable in 
it is not judicious for the reprobate to call for. It 


amount. 


themselves, 


may be that people in his neighborhood are spending too much 
money on the police, and on bolts and bars for their houses, but he 


with an oven. They took the oven, but the cesperado had won 
neither their confidence nor respect. The story has some applica- 
That the Democrats have 
not attempted, and probably never intended to do, all the dreadful 
things which Messrs. Chandler and Gorham assured us they were 


going to do, is plain enough. But the way in which these charges 


| have been disproved has done nothing to make people willing or 


ready to see all three branches of the Government in Democratic 
hands. On the contrary, we believe a very large proportion of the 
more sober-minded Democrats themselves have been thanking their 


| stars during the past three months that there is a Republican Pre- 
were even more desperate characters than they seemed, and that their 


sident. That this state of things is a great misfortune for the coun- 
try there is no denying. The Republican party will probably never 
be a whit better led than it is now until there is an opposition in 
whose fitness for power, as far as honesty and capacity go, the 
sober and intelligent classes of the people have confidence. No- 


| thing can be more demoralizing to a party than to know that there 


is nothing to take its place. It affects it very much as the inheri- 
tance of a fortune affects a lazy man. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION AND “THE EDUCATION OF CIR- 
CUMSTANCES.” 

HE annual college commencements have called forth the usual 

amount of comments from the press upon the usefulness of 


| acollege education, and if we were to infer the state of public opin- 


ion from what the press says, we should conelude that the commun- 
ity as a whole disapproved of universities, and considered the time 
passed in getting a college degree for the most part wasted. The 
new graduates are greeted on their appearance in the outside world 
with a storm of warning that their acquirements have little real 
value; that they have still to learn everything which they are likely 
to need in the battle of life, and that in our time the most successful 
men are those who have spent least time in their youth over books. 
Part of this discouraging criticism is undoubtedly due to a desire to 
console that vast majority of youths whose parents cannot afford to 
send them to college; but much of it is justified by observation of 
the difficulties in which college graduates who do not intend to fol- 
low any of the professions, so called, find themselves when they try to 
engage in trade or industry. That they enter these fields at aconsid- 
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erable disadvantage there is no denying. Not only are they matched 
against competitors who have been learning the business for at least 
tive vears, but employers think them too old for beginners, and are 
loath to give them those places at the bottom of the ladder for which 
lone they are suited. A man is not so teachable at twenty-one as 
it fifteen. It is more difficult to give him orders, and more diftieult 
to exact from him the needful aecuracy in the execution of them. 
But this isnot all. The graduate is in some respects worse fitted for 
business than a man of twenty-one who has had no business experi- 
ence Whatever. The edueation he has received naturally and inevi- 
tubly gives him a self-confidence and unteachableness which the 
wholly unedueated man does not feel, and disposes him to studious 

ther than to active life. It gives him, too, what is in business one 
of the worst of defeets, a dislike and even contempt for details, and 
et a love of details and a strong sense of their importance may be 
said tobe the foundation of business capacity Nor does he acquire 

, 


in his college course— or, in other words, during the period in whieh 


habits are most easily and firmly formed—the method, the punctu- 


ality, and the sense of order which are so important a part of a 
business man’s equipment, and to whieh successful administraton 
in every field attach so much value. 

The undergraduate is, in faet, during his college life exempt 
from discipline to a degree whieh to young men who are beginning 
to learn any trade is unknown. As long as he presents himself at 
prayers and recitations he has complete command of his own time, 
and all his work is literary work. He may do it during the night 
if he pleases, or at any hour of the day not devoted to recitations 
or examinations. He may do it in bed, or in an easy-chair, or in a 
dressing-gown. Nor is there anything practical in it, or whieh 
brings him in contact with persons who have the right to exact 
anything of him. His associates in his daily life are young men of 
his own age and of his own tone, so that he may pass weeks and 
months without, except during the recitation hours, ever finding 
himself exposed to a critical eye, or compelled to obey anybody, or 
be accurate or painstaking in speech or conduct. 

The disadvantages of a college training for those who are de- 
sirous of entering on a business career of course grow more and 
more striking as trade and industry play a larger and larger part 
in human affairs. Nor is it in this country only that they attraet 
attention. The reluctance of parents in England who wish their 
sons to go into business—that is, to engage in commerce or manu- 
facture—to send them to the universities, notoriously increases. — In 
the discussion which has been recently going on there over the pro- 
ject of erecting Owens College into a great northern university, the 
fact was brought out very prominently that the great industrial 
chiefs of Lancashire and Yorkshire, who did not intend their sons 
to be rich idlers, looked on the universities with no friendly eve, and 
were less and less disposed to send their children to Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

What the universities seem to need to meet the demands of the 
business world is what military schools like West Point supply 
namely, machinery for taking possession of a young man with some- 
thing like completeness between the ages of sixteen and twenty, 
and giving him not simply good mental habits but good physical 
and moral habits, teaching him not simply how best to acquire 





knowledge, but how to be prompt, punctual, regular, orderly ; how 
to be ready with his hands and feet and eves, as well as with his 
mental attention. There is hardly any administrator in the country 
to whom a West Point education would not recommend a young 
man, or, at all events, who would not vastly prefer taking a West 
Point graduate into his service to taking a Harvard or Yale or 
Columbia graduate. This, of course, is somewhat due to the ditte- 


rence in the course of instruction; but it is due in a still greater 
degree to the difference in the discipline, to the fact that the West- 
Pointer has passed four years learning to be exact, to obey cheer- 
fully, quickly, and to use his hands and feet and eyes, and to atta 
great importance to the small details of material life. It would, 
of course, be very difficult to assimilate all colleges, even in a mode- 
rate degree, in their discipline to West Point or any military school 
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FREEDOM OF TEACHING IN FRANCE, 
Paris, June 15, 1879. 
Pull great struggle of the parliamentary session is about to begin. It 
is a struggle of paramount importance, not in its immediate effects, 


but asa mark of the tendencies of the new republican Government. A 
report has been read to the Chamber on the subject of the new law on 
public education, It seems somewhat absurd to me that I should have 
been condemned to read this report, as I have for a long time known its 
author. M. Spuller has the sort of notoriety which attaches itself to the 


The luminary which he has always 
Pylades of the new Orestes. He fol- 
he went up with him in a 


shadow produced by a great light 
followed is Gambetta: he is the 
lowed Gambetta in the days of the Empire ; 
bailoon ; he followed him to Tours, to Bordeaux, to San Sebastian ; he 
became the principal writer in the République Francaise, the paper 
Spuller is not an Alsatian ; 


but his father was naturalized, 


founded and inspired by Gambetta he has 
used of not being a Frenehman ; 
that he sits in the French Chamber of De puties shows that 


He is a good-humored, hard- 


bee nh ie 
and the fact 
he has all the rights of a French citizen. 
working giant, with a very big head, little humor but some drollery, a 
fountain of political small talk, always ready to develop ideas on every 
subject. Ele has written a voluminous report on the great question 
of the day. With atruly German fondness for the ** Literatur” of his 
subject, he has cited an immense number of authorities, with title and 
page—Montesquieu, Domat, Troplong, Cousin, Laboulaye, Guizot, Du- 
pin, the Due de Broglie, ete., ete. He has made citations from the edicts 
of Francis L, of Henry IV., of Louis XIV., 
peremptory manner that the state has always had a right of control over 
Nobody denies the rights of the state, but the limita- 
The reporter of 


and proved in the most 


public education 
tion and definition of these rights is not an easy matter. 
the Chamber says that freedom of publie teaching is a novelty in France; 
it does not even date from the Revolution, and the Revolution, in his 
eyes, condemned it by the mere fact that it did not establish it. Bona- 
parte, who disciplined the Revolution, organized public education as 
despotically as he organized his regiments. M. Spuller confesses that 
this new liberty ‘‘appeared for the first time with its name, and with all 
the pretensions and claims which it conceals, in the Charfe of the consti- 
tutional monarchy of 1830." He confesses candidly his surprise at seeing 
this recent liberty accepted in principle, and inscribed in 1850 and in 1875 
in laws *‘ which assumed the character of contracts between the state and 
certain religious and political interests, cleverly concealed behind the 
rights of the individual and of the father of a family.” 

In good French this means that M. Spuller considers the liberty of 
public teaching as a ** therefore as a 


clerical and monarchical ” liberty, 


danger to the Republic. Tle takes great pains to prove that such a 
liberty cannot be found in his own political gospel, the famous ‘* Deela 
ration of the Rights of the Man and of the Citizen” of the Revolutionary 
** The 
most pre- 


period. To be sure, the fourteenth article of this declaration says : 
free communication of thoughts and of opinions is one of the 
cious rights of man; every citizen can therefore speak, write, print 
freely, while he is called upon to account for all the abuses he makes of 
this liberty in the cases determined by law.” Yes, says he, ‘* this in- 
volves the liberty of teaching, /afu sensu, but positively, stricto sensu, it 
does not.” This /ato sevsu and stricto sensu will probably not have much 
effect on the readers of the report ; it would amuse Pascal, if Pascal was 
still among us ; it will make the Jesuits smile. 

The Constitution of 1848 was made after the downfall of the monarchy 
This 


(Venseiqnement est libre): the 


of July, by a Republican Chamber named by universal suffrage. 
“Tr aching is free 
liberty of teaching is exercised on the conditions of capacity and morality 


Constitution said : 
determined by law under the control of the state; this survei//ance is 
extended to all establishments of education and of teaching without any 
exception.” Under the reign of Louis Philippe, with a chamber elected 
by a restricted suffrage, the French University, instituted by Bonaparte, 
was represented in the Government by very eminent men, such as Cousin, 
Villemain, Guizot. The freedom of public teaching was in the Charte, 
but it could not become a reality, notwithstanding the efforts of Monta- 
lembert in the House of Peers. The Revolution of 1848 gave two things 
to France: universal suffrage, and this liberty of teaching which M. 


Spuller considers a dangerous novelty, This liberty has been completed 


ince 1870 by the permission given to lay or clerical corporations to create 
facu sand universities, and to give what we call ** secondary and high ” 
ustru n. It would be difficult to say what has been the moving spirit 


f the Republicans who wish to undo now what has been the work of the 


, 


The Nation. 
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last forty years. Nobody contests in reality the state’s right of control 
and supervision ; nobody denies that the state has a particular right of 
control over the examinations which are made for degrees in law and 
in medicine ; nobody denies that the state has the right to claim certain 
guarantees of morality and of instruction from the men who open schools, 


either primary or secondary. All these matters can be settled without 


| difficulty, the laws can be amended and corrected ; but hitherto there 


has been no ostracism pronounced in matters of education against any 
members of the civil society. 

The gravity of the new law presented to the Chambers lies in this fact, 
that some Frenchmen would be by this law declared ‘neapable of teach- 
ing ; and for what reason ? For the reason that they belong to religious 
associations not recognized by the state. Now, in what does such a re- 
It consists merely in the fact that some associations 
have not corporate rights; they cannot, as corporations, buy, sell, 
sue or be sued, borrow, mortgage, ete. But this absence of corporate 
rights is not a privation of individual rights ; the Jesuits, since their 


cognition consist ? 


name must be pronounced, cannot, as such, act in any corporate capacity, 
but individually why should they be deprived of all the common rights 
which are enjoyed by all? If they take the degrees which are required 
by the state from the schoolmasters or directors of high schools, why 
should they not become schoolmasters and directors of such schools ? All 
the declamations of M. Spuller against the ambition of the Catholic 
Church, against the Syllabus, cannot alter the main facts of the case ; the 
intolerance of the Church does not justify the intolerance of the enemies 
of the Church ; in order to rob the Jesuits of the right of teaching, M. 
Spuller goes so far as to make such citations as these from the work of an 
unknown writer : 

‘*We have seen the clerical passions unchained after the 24th May, 
1873, and the 17th May, 1877. Convoys of fanatical pilgrims have 
crossed France in every direction. The clergy has been mixed up with 
the electoral struggles. The bishops have given their opinion on the 
making of the laws, have written letters to the ministers on the incidents 
of our interior policy, have written pastoral letters in which they 
have warned foreign powers, without fearing to create diplomatic diffi- 
culties.” 

The animus of this passage is very transparent; if the Jesuits must 
be persecuted, why should not all pilgrimages be forbidden, why should 
not all the bishops be condemned never to write a line ? I can, I con- 
fess, only see in the present movement the old despotic, Jacobin spirit of 
the Revolution. The French clergy can very easily be maintained within 
the bounds of the famous *‘ Concordat”; if a bishop ventures out of the 
limits of it he is at once stopped by the Council of State. As for the in- 
ferior clergy, there is no cause of complaint against them ; the war begun 
against the Church has really no excuse, as it has no cause. It has 
vot even a political cause. The Republicans distrust the Church, 
and think it hostile to republican institutions. This is an error ; 
the Church of Rome has always professed the greatest indifference 
to kings and emperors; it knows no earthly crowns; it does not 
attack the republic in America nor in Switzerland. The Church, by 
its very nature, must of course feel an inclination for old institutions, old 
dynasties, and have a certain dread of innovations in politics. But La- 
cordaire appeared in his Dominican’s white robe in the Republican Cham- 
ber of 1848 ; the doctrine of the Church has always been, ‘‘ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's.” The Church of France could not feel much sympathy for the 
Commune of Paris, which took its choice victims from its ranks. But 
even the dreadful massacre of the archbishop, of the curate of the Made- 
leine, of the Dominicans of Arcueil, did not turn the French bishops into 
open enemies of the Republic, though M. Paschal Grousset, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of the Commune, is now writing articles in an English 
review under the title, ‘* How the Commune made the Republic.” 

Of course M. Spuller defends his party against the imputation of at- 
tacking ‘the Church; his friends only mean to attack what they call 
the ** Counter-Revolution,” and they do the Jesuits the honor of identi- 
fying them with this ‘‘ Counter-Revolution.” Spuller cites these words 
of Sainte-Beuve : 

‘‘ If you insist and tell me that the Jesuits are gaining visibly every 
day, that there is no longer among our modern Catholics any spirit of 
opposition to them, that it is now almost the same thing in France to 
think as a Jesuit or as a Catholic, I will tell you, with much regret, that if 
it is so, it is very well for the Jesuits, but not so for the Catholics; ... 
that it would be very serious if all the French Catholics seemed to hold 
as a principle, that on any question more or less Roman they must, at 
the first word received from Rome, be like ‘the staff in the hand of the 


| old man’; that such a thought has always seemed anti-French, and that, 


if ever it becomes popular, there are many dangers ahead.” 
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Since Sainte-Beuve wrote these lines the ‘told man” has lost his tem- 
poral power, a Protestant power has gained the ascendant in Europe ; 
new dangers of which Sainte-Beuve did not dream have appeared before 
the eyes of the world ; sects of assassins are trying to undermine all the 
governments of Europe ; and I cannot help thinking that the fear of the 
Communists has not been without its influence on the policy adopted 
against the Church. 
kiosks, you will see everywhere caricatures against the Jesuits ; the black 


If you go along the boulevards now and look at the 


hat and soutane of Basil is the loaf thrown to Cerberus. 

Atthe end of his long report M. Spuller gives an official list of the un- 
authorized congregations which by the new law would be declared unfit for 
public teaching. There are, in all, in France 59 establishments of Jesuits, 
with 1,502 Jesuits; 23 establishments of Dominicans, with 327 Dominicans: 
19 establishments of Marists, with 222 Marists ; and 14 establishments of 
Benedictines, with 230 Benedictines. A few other orders have very few 
members : Eudists, 193 members ; Basilians, 65 ; 
torians, 14; Congregation of St. Bertin, 91; Congregation of the Holy 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary, 105. The Dominicans are almost exclusively 
given to preaching, the Benedictines to preaching and to works of erudi- 
The famous Article 7 of the Ferry law, which says that **no man 


Barnabites, 22; Ora- 


tion. 
can be allowed to direct an establishment of public or private teaching, 
of whatever order this establishment may be, nor admitted to teach in it, 
if he belongs to a non-authorized religious congregation “—this article is 
almost exclusively levelled against the 1,502 Jesuits who are now living 
in France. The whole force of the state, with its Chambers and Senate, 
its army of soldiers, gendarmes, and officials, is in line against a thou- 
sindmen. And when these thousand men leave France and go to Jersey, 
or Guernsey. or Belgium, or Ireland, the Jesuit will disappear in the 
caricatures of the kiosks ; and what shall we see then ? what will Cerbe- 
rus devour next ? 


THE RESULTS OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 


Lonpox, June 16, 1879. 


‘PILE war in Afghanistan is over, and the English people, absorbed in the 
excitement of the Zulu war, have dismissed it from their minds as if 

it had no more of a practical interest for them than the siege of Troy. 
The peace, however, which has been arrived at is but a patched-up affair 
dictated by political necessities at home—settling nothing, and effecting 
nothing beyond the placing of the British Government in a position 
*m no alternative except to evacuate Afghanistan alto- 
yrporate it with the British Empire in India. The for- 
aot be adopted without a loss of prestige (and is, therefore, 


which leay 
gether, or te 
mer course 
certain not to be adopted) ; nor the latter, without placing in jeopardy 
Such is the agreeable dilemma into which 


It 


the peculiarity of the present Cabinet that they seem—every man of them 


the existence of British rule. 
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues have brought the country. is 
—utterly incapable of calculating either the consequences of their policy 
or the means requisite for carrying it out. They are full of bluster and 
brag till the moment for action arrives, and then eat their leek with 
Thus, 
having posed before Europe as the ** defenders of her imperilled liber- 
when required to 


beautiful resignation and go off in search of other adventures. 
ties” and the upholders of ‘‘ the sanctity of treaties,” 
vindicate their position by corresponding action they can do nothing be- 
yond the transferring of 7,000 Sepoys from India to Malta. This pro- 
ducing no result, they eat their leek in the form of a number of secret 
engagements annihilating the treaties of which they had constituted 
themselves the defenders, and call this disereditable proceeding 
with honor.” It would occupy too much space to enumerate all the leeks 
which, in one way or another, have been devoured by Lord Beaconstield 


a peace 


and his colleagues since first they determined to electrify the world with 


a ‘spirited foreign policy.” But there is not a people with whom they 
have come into contact that has not administered this leek-diet in con- 


+ 


Turkey, Egypt, Greece, the new Bulgaria, not 


siderable quantities. less 
than Russia, have either presented or are at present presenting their leeks 
to the English Cabinet, nor is there now any doubt but that all such pre- 


sentations will be duly honored. In Afghanistan they rushed into a war 


without a pretext of any kind, and for some time past the whole strength 
of Indian diplomacy has been put forth in order to persuade Yakub 
Khan to make peace and so preserve the English Government from the 
humiliation of publicly eating one more leek. 
moment concealed the failure of the invasion of Afghanistan, but the far- 
reaching consequences of this disastrous campaign cannot be so lightly 
conjured away. 


The peace has for the 
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The Afghanistan war of 1838 demonstrated two facts—the one, that 
modern condi- 
Candahar 


Afghanistan 


it was physically impossible for an army under the 
of to from Herat to the Indus, 
the Bolan Pass ; the other, that a permanent occupation of 
Without the 


retreat and destruction of General Elphinstone’s army, we should have 


tions war march via and 


was impossible by reason of its costliness. incidents of the 
had to withdraw from the country on account of the enormous charge 
which our presence there entailed upon the revenues of India. Unde- 
terred by the experience of the past, the British Government resolved 
to repeat the experiment. Your readers must not imagine that the pretexts 
which have been assigned as justifying the war had anything to do with 
it. The war had been resolved on fully eighteen months before the Rus- 
sian Embassy appeared in Cabul; and no concessions on the part of the 
Amir, short of yielding up so much of his dominions as the Government 
would 


thought necessary for the construction of a ‘scientific frontier,” 


man in Afghanistan 


sincerely desirous to maintain a friendly alliance with the British Govern- 


have sufficed to avert it. We know now that the one 


ment was the Amir Shir Ali, whom Lord Beaconstield and his colleagues 


have hunted to death. And to preserve that friendship he was willing to 
I I 


But nothing 


concede anything short of an actual surrender of territory. 
less than this would content the English Government. Still, as robbery 


pure and simple is a little too strong meat even for a party educated and 


to devise means fo 


disciplined by Lord Beaconsfield, it became necessary 


throwing upon the luckless Amir the responsibility of bringing on tl 
war, This was effected by the now famous * repulse of our mission 
from the Khybar Pass. In truth, there was no repulse. Every one in 


India is perfectly well aware that had ordinary time been given to t! 


a mission 


Amir to think over and respond to our announcement that 


was about to proceed to Cabul, he would have consented to receive it 
But the Government of India wanted the mission to be repelled, not to 
be received ; and, therefore, Sir Neville Chamberlain was ordered to pr 


ceed through the Khybar, when it was known that the Amir’s officer in 


must, in the fulfilmen him to re 


command there f his duty, request 
turn the offic 
was made with the utmost courtesy ; and the veracious Indian Govern 


This request, by the confession of ers with the mission, 
ment thereupon telegraphed to England that he had chreatened to open 
ymmitted to 


Bea 


constield, with characteristic cynicism, frankly avowed that the war had 


fire upon the English troops. Thus was the British nation « 


a war as wicked as any recorded in the annals of mankind. Lord 


nothing to do with any indignities that we supposed had been inflicted 
upon us by the Amir, but was undertaken in order tu construct a ** scien- 
of that luckless sovereign. 


tific frontier ” at the cost 


The ** scientific frontier” was, it need hardly be said, supposed to be 
necessary in order to protect India from a Russian invasion Not- 
withstanding the experience gained in our former campaign in Af- 
ghanistan, a number of military and political wiseacres had again got 
frightened by this bogey, and this wretched war was the result of 


their poltroonery. Well, now we have got our ‘scientific frontier,” 


and it is found to consist in a right to administer the revenues of, and 


quarter troops in, the district of Sibi, the Kurram Valley, and th: 
Peshin Valley. Of these, Sibi is a small district wholly detached from 
Afghanistan proper, and surrounded on all sides by British possessions. 


It has nothing to do with any frontier line, good or bad. The Kurram 
Valley is a mere cul-de-sac, closed in on every side by lofty mountain 
ranges, and conducting nowhither. For what purpose, scientific or other, 


we have taken upon ourselves the burden of collecting and administering 
however, is well known. 


Among the Indian officials who have been most urgent in their d 


its revenues it is impossible to divine. This, 


emands 
for a forward policy in Afghanistan is Dr. Bellew, a well-known traveller 
man who acquainted with 


and a is, probably, better 


inistan and its people than any English 


and linguist, 
Afgh 


the late war he has been in the confidence of Lord Lytton and one of his 


man living. Throughout 


principal advisers. Regarding the acquisition of the Kurram Valley he 


expresses himself as follows : 

‘*The Kurram Valley would involve the addition of about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of hill-frontage to our border, and would bring us 
into contact with the independent Orakzais. Zaimukhts, Toris, Cabul- 


khel, Waziris, and others. against whose hostility and inroads, here as in 
other parts of the border. we shall have to protect our territory. By its 
possession, as we are now situated, we should be committed to the 


defence of a long, narrow strip of land, a perfect cul-de-sae in the hills, 
hemmed in by a number of turbulent robber tribes, who are under no 
control and acknowledge no authority. In ordinary times its acquisition 
would add to the serious difficulti f our position. In times of trouble 
or disturbance on the border its possession would prove a positive source 
of our action. In it we should run 


es ( 


weakness, a deadweight upon ree 





PA | The 


sk of being hemmed in by our foe 





Lo yn ou numunications with the garrison at Kohat, by 
Orakzais om le, by the Waziris on the other. These are the dis- 

tages of th te} t 1, What advantages should we derive ? 
Not one. With Kurram in our possession, we certainly could not flank 


eitn i Kh or i ty i Pas because between it and the first 

itervenes | impassab iowy range of the Sufed Koh, and between it 

ul tl nferven \ routeless hilly tract of the Waziris 
From Kurram we could neither command Cabul nor Ghazni, because 
the route to either is by a several days’ march over stupendous hills and 
tortuous detfiles, in comparison with which the historical Khvybar and 
Bolan Passes, or even the less widely known Goleri Pass, are as king’s 


highway _” 


This testimony is decisive. Whatever its advantages, the Kurram 


\ alk vy has no more reference to a ** sen ntifie frontier ” th in has the dis- 


trict of Sibi. There remains, then, only the Peshin Valley. The *‘sci- 
entific frontier” must be discovered here, or the search for it abandoned 
altogether. The only line by which an invading army could ever hope 
to India from Central Asia is by way of Herat, Candahar, 


the Bolan Pass, and across the Sinde Desert to the Indus. 


There is no 


difference of opinien as to this. If an invasion is attempted, it must b 


Hitherto the R 


considered that the y made out their case if they could establish that along 


attempted along this line or not at all. ussophobists have 
this route there were no physical obstacles sufficient to detain an army. 
They argued that if it could be demonstrated that an invasion of India 
was not physically impossible, it cught to be assumed as a certainty that 
it would be attempted. And what the march of General Stewart to Can- 
demonstrated is, that an invasion of 
Starting from Sukkur 


t fifty miles of this line of march extends over a 


dahar has, for the second time, 
India along this route is physically impossible. 
on the Indus, the firs 
level country which during the rainy season is flooded to a depth of seven 
feet. From that point up to the hills which form the southern boundary 
of Afghanistan extends a bare and arid desert. At all times of the year, 
along this tract of country—about one hundred and forty miles in breadth 
—there is neither water nor food sufficient for even a few thousand men ; 
while for six months of the year it is traversed by a pestilential hot wind 
fatal to man and beast. In the former war with Afghanistan, a force 
of about six or seven hundred native soldiers with fourteen officers made 
an attempt to cross this desert after the hot wind had begun to blow. 
In four days, out of the fourteen officers, nine perished, together with 
one hundred of the native soldiers and three hundred camp-followers 
This desert is therefore an absolutely impregnable obstacle between India 
and any invasion from Central Asia. On the outer margin of the desert, and 
immediately below the southern Afghan hills, is situated the town of Dadur 
The Bolan Pass begins at three miles distance from this, Quetta marks its 
terminating point at the other extremity, and the intervening space is 
about seventy miles in extent. Road there is none through the Bolan, 
The line of march winds along the dry bed of a stream which during 
the rains is filled from bank to bank with a swiftly-rushing torrent of 
water, effectually severing all communication between the uplands of 
Afghanistan and Sinde. There is, moreover, neither food nor forage in 
the Pass, and an invading army would have to carry all supplies with it ; 
while in the winter the Pass is liable to be swept from end to end with 
terrible storms of wind and snow. From Quetta on to Candahar the 
country is open and practicable enough, but supplies sufficient for a 
large army are not procurable. General Stewart's troops had to be fed 
almost entirely from India. 

Such was the country across which General Stewart bad to con- 
duet 14,000 men to Candahar. 
missariat were so great that had he met with any opposition it is cer- 


As it was, 


The difficulties of transport and com- 


tain that the attempt to reach Candahar would have failed. 
no less than twenty thousand camels perished on the march; and 
when Candahar was at last occupied, ten thousand men had imme- 


diately to be withdrawn to India to preserve them from starvation. 
The four thousand men who remained at Candahar were literally nailed 
to the spot on which they were encamped. The want of carriage was 
such that they could not have moved, in a body, for thirty miles in any 
A further advance upon Herat, had such been necessary, 


Without any active opposi- 


direction. 
would have been totally beyond our power 
tion the mere physical difficulties of the march had been found to be such 
that all the resources of the Indian Empire had only sufficed to place four 
thousand men in Candahar, and to leave them there helpless and isolated. 
The demonstration was complete. If we could not move an army of 
14,000 men half way to Herat, it was absurd to suppose that the Russians 
for the whole distance an army sufficient to meet and conquer 


ild move 


hty thousand British troops in an entrenched camp upon the Indus. 


Nation. 


! 
sin the overhanging hills tround, The revulsion of feeling Was AS sudden as it was complete. Therfolly. 
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the madness, of the war was recognized and confessed even by those who 
had once been most emphatic in demanding it. The natural frontier of 
India was conclusively shown to be also the ** scientific frontier "—and, in 
truth, a frontier literally impregnable. But having gone to war in order 
to obtain a *‘scientifie frontier,” the Government were compelled to ap- 
propriate something and declare thaf to be the ** scientific frontier”; and 
the English nation is consequently required to believe that by the aequi- 
sition of the Kurram Valley and the Peshin Valley the Indian frontier 
has been rendered scientific, and that Lord Beaconsiield to his other 
claims on popular gratitude has added that of being the saviour of India. 

Here, then, are the material results of the war in Afghanistan : We 
have acquired the right to locate troops in the Kurram Valley, a privi- 
lege entailing heavy responsibilities and large expenditure, but destitute 
We have also 
acquired a similar right with regard to the Peshin Valley. The Peshin 


of any advantage to us either present or prospective. 


Valley lies about midway between Quetta and Candahar, and the troops 
quartered there will be removed from their base of supply and support 
by a tract of difficult country nearly three hundred milesin extent. The 
Sinde desert now lies behind us, instead of being, as heretofore, an insur- 
Indus. In return for the 


mountable barrier, guarding the line of the 
concession of these two costly and dangerous privileges we have under- 
taken to pay Yakub Khan a subsidy of £60,000 a year, and to defend 
his throne against all foreign aggression. This last is the provision in 
the treaty of peace which is fraught with such incalculable danger to 
the Indian Empire gut the length to which this letter has extended 


compels me to defer the explanation of this for a second letter. 
‘ ’ ’ ‘ 
Correspondence. 


MR. C. A. COLE AND THE ART AMATEUR. 
To tHe Eprror or THe Natron : 

Sir: I hardly know whether to be amused or annoyed at Charles A. 
Cole’s communication to the Vation in regard to his connection with the 
Art Amateur. 
had written one-half of the July number and inspired the other half. As 
a matter of fact, let me say that be was for the most part employed on 
simple routine work, chiefly outside of the office. and it was while thus 


A person not acquainted with him might suppose that he 


engaged he became acquainted with most of the gentlemen whose names 
He failed to give satisfac- 
Sut Mr. Cole positively 


he quotes so glibly as those of his ** friends.” 
tion, and I had to dispense with his services. 
refused to be discharged, and since his dismissal has systematically an- 
noyed me. This in itself would not have been worthy my notice ; when 
he went to the extent, however, of writing to my contributors, telling 
them to forward to him persona/ly their articles for the Art Amateur, as 
if he were still connected with it, and tacitly giving other persons having 
business relations with the publication to understand that he was in 
my employ, I found it necessary for my own protection to publish the 
paragraph to which he takes exception, informing the public that he has 
no connection whatever with the Art Amateur. 
Respectfully yours, 
MontTaGue Marks. 
New York, July 8, 1879 


NATIONAL ELECTIONS. 

To THE Epitror oF THE NATION : 
Sir : In your article on ‘‘ Politicians and State Rights,” in the issue 
‘* Among these principles the one 





of your paper dated June 26, you say : 
at which Republicans have professed most alarm is, that under our sys- 
tem there can be no such thing as an United States election, but that all 
elections, those of Prestdent and Representatives as well as of governors 
and State legislators, belong exclusively to the State.” 

Unless I misunderstand you, you put the election of the President and 
the election of Congressmen on a par, as far as ‘‘ national elections” go 
As I understand the Constitution, the election of Presidential electors is 
a State election, and the electors are State officers. The Constitution 
says: ‘* Each State shall appoint [them] in such manner as the legisla- 
ture thereof shall direct.” ‘‘ Congress may determine the time of choos- 
ing the electors,” but has no other contro] over them; they may be 
elected by the legislature itself or by the State Senate, or be appointed 
| by the Supreme Court of the State. In Massachusetts they are paid by 

the State, and if the whole number is not chosen in the manner pre- 


al 
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scribed by statute, then the governor must call the General Court to- 
czether to choose the rest. 

Congressmen, on the contrary, are by no means *‘ State officers *: they 
ire only, and the only, United States officials chosen by the people. Their 
election must not of necessity be held under and by the State authorities, 
but ‘* the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations ” 
is now exist, and have their election held under and by its own officers. 

Hoping that you will enlighten me with your views on this subject, 
[ remain yours, very truly, SUMNER CHASE CHANDLER. 
EQUITABLE BurILpINe, Boston, July 1, 1879. 

[The Democrats maintain the principle that all elections are 
State elections. We have not said that they were, but have said 
that this doctrine alarmed the Republicans. 
gested, that the cheating or negligence of the State authorities at 


the election of Congressmen, against which Republicans have been 


We also said, or sug- 


seeking with such eagerness to provide on utilitarian grounds, was 
no more dangerous to the Republie than the cheating or negligence 
of the State authorities in the election of Presidential electors, 
against which the Republicans held in 1876 that they were solemnly 
bound not to provide. It must be remembered that in that 
they were not asked to take the election of electors out of the hands 
of the State, but simply to enquire whether it had really been con- 
ducted in the manner provided by the Constitution, by State offi- 
cers, in accordance with State law. Mr. Hoar and Mr. Garfield 
were then, however, so sensitive about State rights that they held 
it to be improper even to ask a question as to the authority under 
which Wells and Anderson and Company acted, or as to the man- 
ner in which they discharged their duties. —Ep. NATION. ] 
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THE LATE GENERAL TAYLOR’S HISTORICAL ACCURACY, 
To tue Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sir: Under ordinary circumstances the recent death of an author 
should, perhaps, in a measure shield him from severe criticism, but when 
a’ man puts on record and calls ‘* history ” such wild and reckless state- 
ments as the late General Richard Taylor has uttered, his writings should 
not be suffered to pass unchallenged. 

Except to the readers of that magazine it is not generally known, proba- 
bly, that Generai Taylor preceded his recent extraordinary book (which has 
been so justly rebuked at all hands) by a series of articles on war subjects 
in the North American Review. These were, most of them, characterized 
by the same spirit that pervades his book, and seem to have been fired 
off as *‘ range-finders,” as it were, before opening fire with all his guns. 
It is one of these to which attention is invited in this note. 

In the March-Apri!, 1878, number of the magazine referred to, on 
page 238 ef seq., is the third of his papers, entitled ‘* Stonewall Jackson, 
and the Valley Campaign.” The article pretends to give the history of 
the Shenandoah Valley Campaign of 1862, and particularly that part of 
it covered by the retreat of the small command of General N. P. Banks 
before the largely superior force of the rebel army under General Thomas 
J. Jackson, familiarly known by the sobriquet of ‘* Stonewall.” 

While by no means endorsing General Taylor’s account of this affair, 

Facts 
He says (p. 248 


I do not propose now to enter into any general criticism. alone 


are what I intend to handle, not opinions or beliefs. 
“ Jackson had struck the Valley pike at Middletown—twelve 


miles south of Winchester—along which a large body of Federal cavalry, 
with many wagons, was hastening north. He attacked at once with his 
handful of men, overwhelmed resistance, and captured prisoners and 
wagons. 

In general terms this is not a proper, nor even a true, statement of the 
result of the engagement at Middletown ; but let that pass. 

He then goes on to say: 


“|. )6The cavalry was from New England—a section in which 
horsemanship was an unknown art—and some of these centaurs were 
strapped to their steeds. Ordered to dismount, they explained their con- 
dition, and were given time to unbuckle. Many breastplates and other 
protective devices were seen here, and later at Winchester. We did not 
know whether the Federals had organized cuirassiers, or were recurring 
to the customs of Gustavus Adolphus. I saw a poor fellow lying dead on 
the pike, pierced through breastplate and body by a rifle-ball. . 2.” 





All this I pronounce absolutely false, even when General Taylor asserts, 
as he does, that these things are what he himself sav. 
There was no one, officer or man, in the cavalry of Banks’s army, or 


The Nation. 


in any part of Banks’s army, who wore at that time or any I 
“breastplates and other protectivi device s. or anything that ild. bv tl 
remotest probability, possibly give the most careless observer the impres- 
sion that any such thing was worn or thought of. When General Tavl 
says he *‘ saw a poor fellow lying dead on the pike, pierced y 
breastplate and body by a rifle-ball,” he states what he knew to be a dk 


liberate falsehood. 


[ am quite well aware this is strong language, but so is General 1 
lor’s, and this is a case deserving heroic treatment That it mav St 
I was in position to know, I may say at once that I was present and 
duty through this whole campaign as the adjutant-genera! of Hat s 
brigade of cavalry, which comprised a/7 the cavalry in Banks’s army, 
It would have been impossible for a single man to have worn a breast 
plate or anything that looked like a breastplate without my knowledg 
The officers and men wore the ordinary uniform which all the rest of 
United States forces wore, first and last: and nothing more, nothing less. 
The troopers of my brigade wore either the ordinary loose blous 
cavalry jacket of coarse, dark-blue cloth, trimmed around the edges and 
collar with narrow, yellow worsted lace, light blue pantal 
blue army overcoats, and black rubber talmas or pon vhen 
weather required, Every man was armed with an ordinary sa 
Colt’s revolver (eal. .44), and some of the command (1 don't think 
had breech-loading carbines of the Sharps or Burnside pa 
dition, nor had they any ** protective devices ” whatever against 
lets of the enemy but these arms and their own gallantry and va 

General Taylor says : 

“)).)6The cavalry was from New England—a section in \ 
horsemanship was an unknown art—and some of these centaurs wi 
strapped to their steeds. Ordered to dismount, they explained t 
dition, and were given time to unbuckle.” 

Except that three of the nine regiments composing our unusually 
large brigade were from New England, every word of this is abso] 
falsehood, without shadow of foundation, and ** was ecu vy Gen 
Taylor ‘‘ out of whole cloth.” No officer or man, no bugler boy even, in 
the whole command was ever ‘*strapped to his steed,” at any time, fi 
uny purpose whatever. Every man sat and rode in his saddle, and 


mounted and dismounted as occasion required, much as other people do, 
and quite as well, no doubt, as did General Taylor or a 


numerous rebels in arms, who to this day have very 

of **Hatch’s Cavalry.” Any man to-day who served in 1862 in the 
cavalry opposed to us, commanded by that gallant rebel leader, Colon 
Ashby (who was himself killed in a fight with our brigade), will ag 
with me in saying that the sharp chases we sometimes gave them, as 


they, in turn, gave us, were not made by men to whom * horsemanship 


ur cavalry in 1862 was not 


was an unknown art.” It is undeniable 
so effective as that arm of service afterward proved itself (nor 
defe 

North 


for the good reason 


was any 


other part of the army for that matter), but tive horsemanship was 


no part of our deficiencies. People in the certainly do not ride 
horseback as universally as they do South, : 
roof 


other things we 


as we here are half a century in advan most of that region in 


lization, as a consequence among have good carriage 


roads evervwhere where we haven't steam transportation, 


back riding, save as a recreation, is unnecessary. Still, out of the cities, 


and particularly among the farmers, the men and boys are all familiar 
with horses, and as much at home on their backs as any Southern 
All the regiments of our cavalry brigade but one were country organiza- 


command had been well drilled in riding as well as 


ld at all. The single city regi- 


tions, and the whole 
in other matters before taking the fic 
ment, the Fifth New York Cavalry, was, singularly enough, a1 
Nor am Isure that all of 


My impression is that several of 


ceptionally fine and effective cavalry regiment. 
the troopers were city men. 
panies were from the country round about New York City. 


risk 


gy our brigade, 


Taylor’s, at th 


mp ) 


by which any one may judge, from whence the men came, 


To show what utter nonsense this is of General 
of tediousness I give the list of the organizations « 
whether they 
were people likely to be found * strapped to their steeds”: 

Fifth New York Cavalry, commanded by Colonel 0. De Forest ; 
Vermont Colonel Chas. H. Tompkins ; 
Micmgan Cavalry, commanded by Colonel Brodhead ; First Maine ¢ 
Doty ; First Rhode Islaud Cav- 


First Virginia Cavalry, com- 


irst 


Mirst 
Cavalry, commanded by 1 
ave- 
alry, commanded by Lieutenant-Colone! 
alry, commanded by Colonel Lawton 


manded by ——, and composed of loyal West Virginians ; First Mary- 


land Cavalry. commanded by ——. and composed of loyal Marylanders; 


on ** Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry,” recruited along the 


tal 














banks of the Potomac, besides the Eighth New York Cavalry, which at 
that time had not received its mount, and hence took no part in the 
eampaign 

The whole was commanded by Brigadier-General John P. Hatch, 
Mounted Rifles 


now the Third United States Cavalry) and at present the lieutenant- 


United States Volunteers, at that time a captain in the 


colonel of the Fourth United States Cavalry, who since 1845 has been a 
distinguished cavalry officer in the regular army of the United States 

Colonel Brodhead was killed at the head of his regiment at the second 
battle of Bull Run ; Colonel Lawton and Colonel De Forest have died 
since the war; Colonel Doty, I understand, is still living, and Colonel 
Tompkins is now a lieutenant-colonel and one of the deputy quartermas- 
ter-generals of the Army. The other colonels I have forgotten entirely, 
even their very names, it is so long ago, but these surviving commanders 
of the troops, together with General Hateh, will, I have no doubt, cor- 
roborate all | have said. 

[ look upon this matter as an unwarranted attack upon the soldierly 
honor and military character of this gallant brigade, and I have taken 
the trouble to write this not for the purpose, in turn, of assailing the 
memory of General Taylor, but rather because duty to my comrades re- 
quires that /ru/h should be substituted on the record for what I cannot 
but regard as malicious and silly falsehood. Others may not attach to 
this the importance I do, or would, at least, pass it by in contempt. But 
the exposure of these falsehoods of General Taylor’s at this late day is in 
one sense timely, since it serves to brand with suspicion every statement 
he makes in his recent astonishing book entitled ‘ Destruction and Re- 
construction ; Personal Experiences of the Late War.’ 

It is to be presumed, were General Taylor still living, he would at- 
tempt proof of the statements quoted, since be was at such pains to give 
them utterance. It would, however, be interesting to know if any of his 
fellow-rebels now living who were with him in the Valley campaign of 
1862 also saw any Yankee cavalrymen, dead or alive, in ** breastplates or 
other protective devices,” or any Yankee cavalrymen ** strapped to their 
steeds.” 

In common with other reasonable people I entertain the highest re- 
spect personally for all the gallant soldiers of the South who sternly fol- 
lowed what ‘hey believed to be the right. As a rule they have, like true 
soldiers, accepted their defeat, conquered though not convinced. General 
Taylor would also have proved himself a true soldier had he quieily fol- 
lowed the meritorious example of his comrades-in-arms, 

Respectfully vours, J. A. Jupson, 
late Capt. and Asst. Adjt.-Gen. U. S. Vols. 
Newrvonrr, R. I., June 24, 1879. 


[We print the above, with the exception of one phrase, as the 
writer sends it, but we must say that, considering that General 
Taylor’s article in the North American Review appeared a year be- 
fore his death, some of the severity of language expended on it 
would have been more appropriate at an earlier date. The state- 
ments criticised struck us at the time as extraordinary, and we have 
never been able to understand why none of the many surviving 
officers and soldiers who Know them to be untrue has come forward 
before now to contradict them.—Epb. NATION.] 


Notes. 


—_— & SHEPARD, publishers of the Chicago A//iance, will shortly 

issue ‘In the Toils,” a romance of Mormonism.——A. Williams & 
Co., Boston, have ready ‘Summer Vacations at Moosehead Lake and 
Vicinity,’ a tourists’ guide-book, edited, with illustrations and map, by 
Lucius L. Hubbard. —-*‘ Appleton’s General Guide to the United States 
and Canada’ is so far without a rival that it might have been less well 
edited than it is and still have been indispensable to tourists dependent 
upon guide-books of equal scope. It is a conveniently bound 12mo, of 
some five hundred pages, elaborately indexed, and modelled upon the 
Baedeker hand-books. Its standpoint is very properly that of the travel- 
ler and not that of the statistician, and in the ordinarily irreconcilable 
elements of conciseness and completeness it is unusually successful. It 
is copiously illustrated with maps and woodcuts of noteworthy places 
and objects, and is especially arranged for the use of European travellers 
and others, to whom the smallest details are useful so long as they are 
practical——No. 10 of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 


QG6 The Nation. 


| other, on atmospheric pressure, at different altitudes. 
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Biography deserves mention for an excellent article on General Henry 
Bouquet. prefacing some hitherto unpublished letters of his to a young 
lady of Philadelphia. These, if they do not add much to the meagre 
details of his personal history, confirm his reputation for amiability and 
reveal a thoughtful and philosophic mind. His correspondent’s desire to 
charm him back to civil life extorts from him a rational defence of war, 
and some uncomplimentary remarks on Pennsylvania society. Mr. 
George H. Fisher, who edits the letters, shows that society was then in 
a transition state, owing to the necessary withdrawal of the Quakers 
from the government of a commonwealth which their principles unfitted 
them to maintain. —Miss K. M. Rowland, 225 Fremont Street, Balti- 
more, will receive subscriptions to a proposed collection of poems by the 
late Dr. Frank O. Ticknor, of Georgia. A third of the eighty or ninety 
poems in the volume were written in war-time, but ought not, it is said, 
to give offence to Northern readers, J. B. Lippincott & Co. will be the 
publishers.——The Concord (Mass.) ‘‘ Summer School for instruction by 
conference and conversation in literature and the higher philosophy ” 
will reopen on July 15, at the Orchard House of Mr. Alcott, and continue 
for five weeks. All the course tickets have been taken, but single tickets 
can be procured at any time. Mr. F. B. Sanborn, Concord, is the Secre- 
tary of the Faculty.——Some recent English announcements are: the 
fourth volume of Kinglake’s ‘ History of the Invasion of the Crimea’ ; 
‘Europe and Asia: Discussion of the Eastern Question in Travels 
throughout Independent, Turkish, and Austrian Illyria,’ by Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie ; ‘ Rotamia and British Guiana, with a Glance at Bermuda, the 
West Indies, and the Spanish Mein,’ by J. W. Boddam-Whetham ; ‘The 
Life and Work of Mary Carpenter,’ by the Rev. J. E. Carpenter ; and 
‘The Music of the Bible,’ with an account of the development of modern 
musical instruments from ancient types, by Dr. John Stainer.—A Ber- 
lin bookseller has made a list of translations from the German published 
during the previous four months in countries between whieh and Ger- 
many there is no copyright treaty. Altogether, 108 translaticns have 
been issued, the Netherlands having published 38, the United States 23, 
Russia 18, Scandinavia 17, Spain 11. As regards the character of the 
works translated, 30 belonged to the department of belles-lettres, 14 to 
medicine, 11 to theology, 8 to natural science, 9 to juvenile literature, 6 
to the stage, 3 to pedagogics, 2 to law. 


—Harper & Bros. have published the ‘ Annual Record of Science and 
Industry’ for the past year, 1878. According to the later plan of its 
editor, Professor Baird, it consists of general reviews in the respective 
domains of astronomy, physics, geology, agriculture, technology, ete., 
by well-known American scientists, to all the information in which an 
index gives ready access. Comparing it with Louis Figuier’s ‘ L’Année 
Scientifique et Industrielle’ (New York : F. W. Christern), its greater 
fulness is apparent, at the same time that the French work is a by no 
means superfluous addition to the scientific library. Thus, even in the 
matter of the New York elevated railroads, M. Figuier goes much more 
into details of construction and operation than does the Record, intended 
primarily for American readers, and, again, M. Figuier gives a minute 
account of a Pennsylvania cyclone from which one of his countrymen 
(M. Faye) deduces conclusions which alone find their place in the Record. 
In the one volume we find Alluard’s observations on temperature, in the 
M. Figuier has 
nothing about anthropology, and his natural history is a poor substitute 
for the Record’s zodlogy and botany, but he gives a section to medicine 
and physiology, and a special account of the Paris Exposition, with a 
useful plan. His annual lacks the bibliography which is so important a 
part of Prof. Baird’s. His necrology is also much more meagre numeri- 
eally, but it contains many French names not likely to be known outside of 
the country and not found in the Record, and the lives are much more 
This department of the Record is least well executed. It 
omits Claude 


elaborate. 
Sernard, Robert von Meyer, and Aug. Petermann, to 
mention no others ; while misspelling occurs too frequently, reaching its 


| climax in ‘* Hoffner ” for ‘* Hoefer,” and ‘‘ Seine-et-Pise ” for ‘‘ Seine-et- 


| and the social gatherings unceremonious and cordial. 


, 


Oise.’ 


—The Third Library Convention has been the most successful of all. 
The weather was perfect, the attendance large, the papers interesting, 
The fault of this, 
even more than of the London Conference, was that the papers were too 
many and too long, and that there was not enough discussion. The Con- 
vention took no action, decided nothing, and the general impression left 
on the mind of the listener was that there are two sides to everything : 
that it is not so easy to decide just what is best to be done in regard either 
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to the building or the catalogue or the book-supply. Whether one shall 
build on one floor only, with the disadvantages of high ground-rent and 
wide dispersion of the books—the latter evil to be remedied by telephones 
and railways—or whether lofty buildings shall separate the books verti- 
cally, with a remedy and an expense in elevators, is not yet settled. 
Housekeepers know the advantage of a single story; but a lot 200 by 
800 feet is not readily obtained in the centre of a city rich enough to 
need a large library. The expense of foundation and roof increase in al- 
most exact proportion to the superficial extent of the building: and there 
is no compensation in‘any diminished cost for the side-walls. No doubt 
the Providence Depot would be better than Bunker Hill Monument for a 
library, but in this matter, as in regard to fiction, a middle course would 
have got the most votes if the librarians had voted. 


—The second day was the most interesting and the most profitable. 
The great fiction question was not left, as it might have been, just where 
it was before. Three ideas—only one of them absolutely new, to be sure— 
were brought forward with unusual force. It was urged by Mr. Adams 
that a city has no right to use the tax-payers’ money to furnish mere amuse- 
ment. It might have been replied that it has as much right to provide 
entertainment throughout the year as on the Fourth of July. Sut it 
must be confessed that we are coming here dangerously near the panem 
ef circenses. Another argument of the advocates of fiction—that it is an 
assistant of the police, and keeps the people from the street-corners and 
from grog-shops—if pushed hard, leads to the municipal establishment of 
coffee-rooms and Holly-Tree Inns. Mr. Adams would exclude all fiction 
that is not educational, leaving the rest to the circulating libraries, so 
that the public libraries should contain only standard literature ; a course 
which he confessed would reduce their circulation one-half. He might 
have added that in some communities it would breed an unpopularity for 
the libraries that would reduce one-half the means at their command for 
the purchase of the standard literature. Mr. Adams's forcible views will 
hardly prevail, but they may support the more moderate suggestions of 
Mr. Green, that the quantity of fiction be gradually diminished with 
a view of substituting better reading, and his original proposal that 
fiction branch-libraries be established in quarters of the city which 
cannot yet bear a very high standard, the main library and the 
branches in better neighborhoods being left comparatively unprovided 
with light literature. The third noteworthy idea was Miss Bean's, 
that school children should not be allowed to take out more than 
one novel or story a week. The evils of the present unlimited read- 
ing of stories by children are very great. The mischief done by sensa- 
tional stories in diverting their thoughts entirely from their school 
studies, and occasionally—very seldom —sending a boy to sea, or off ona 
tramp, or inducing him to join a band of juvenile pirates with their 
headquarters in a lumber-pile, have been sufficiently insisted upon. 
Quite as much harm is done, to girls especially, by the reading of unsen- 
sational, idealess trash, and of what a clergyman lately complained of as 
‘*silly pious stories.” It is a favorite idea that the young novel-reader is 
going to develop into the lover of sound and improving books. But 
children who skim a volume of this milk-and-water every day and re- 
member nothing of it the next, are sedulously cultivating non-attention 
and non-retention to an extent that is more likely permanently to incapaci- 
tate them for anything better than a newspaper. It is a serious question 
for educators, because the process is going on by wholesale. 
remedy would be more promising if it were not certain that the children 
would club together and lend one another the books they borrow, and 
so get their daily dissipation as easily as now. The true remedy would 
lie in parental oversight if parents were not themselves offenders. There 
is, in fact, no single remedy. 


—An article entitled ‘‘The Flooding of the Sahara,” in the July 
Scribner's, lends currency to errors which are worth, perhaps, the pains 
necessary to expose them. The French engineers do not propose *‘ to flood 
the great desert with the waters of the Mediterranean,” but simply the sub- 
mersion of what is known as the region of the shofts. This is an extensive 
valley, with isolated areas below the sea-level, enclosed by two mountain 
ranges, extending eastward through the southern parts of Algeria and 
Tunis, and believed to be a part of the great Atlas range. The west end 
of the valley, where the two ranges separate, is near the intersection of 
the meridian of Paris with the 34th parallel of latitude. The southern 
range forms an effective barrier between the Sahara and the region of the 
shotts. The number, the width, and the depth of the river-beds that 
descend from the south to the region of the shotts prove that the water- 
shed on that side is very extensive, and the formation of these beds indi- 
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| justifiable to accept, as correct, results which differ from thos: 


~ 
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cates that the sources of the rivers are far distant from their mouths and 
their courses not those of 
the north side of the shotts, where the southern slopes of the mountain 
range are precipitous and the water-shed towards the Mediterranean, 
with all its beds now dry. 


torrents. The reverse of this is observed on 


Everything, therefore, confirms the well- 
founded opinion that flooding the Sahara by admitting water into the 
The 
writer informs us that ‘‘at a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
held December 9, 1878, M. de Lesseps gave an account of his visit to 
Tunis in company with Captain Roudaire and his expedition. The ex- 
ploring party arrived in the Gulf of Gabes in the latter part of November 
of the same year. 


shotts is not only ** visionary and impracticable” but impossible, 


The tidal rise and fall was ascertained to amount to 
two and a half metres in the gulf, while the average tidal variation of the 
Mediterranean is only three-tenths of a metre.” The italics are ours, 
The observations of Captain, now Admiral, Mouchez in 1876, during his 
admirable survey of Gabes Gulf, prove conclusively that its maximum 
rise and fall, or greatest difference between the high and low-water levels, 
is one metre and four-tenths. The result agrees with that derived from 
the observations made by British surveyors in the early part of this cen- 
tury, and also with those made since Mouchez’s survey by competent 
officers. it 
obtained 


Is 


Tidal observations do not require genius, and therefor: 


| by M. de Lesseps and his party. 


—The writer continues : 

‘* Midway between the extreme limits of the Gulf of Gabes is the 
mouth of the Melah, a small river selected by Captain Roudaire to per- 
mit the flow of the water into the shoits. The tide ascends this river for 
several kilometres, retiring with such force that, at a distance of 500 mx 
tres from the shore, y i the river's mouth, it has scoured out 
channel forty fathoms deep.” 

The river Melah is really the dry bed of what was once a stream. 
Mouchez’s chart, Roudaire’s report, and other equally good authorities 
give it a course of about three miles ; and from Roudaire’s map we find 
that at its source the ridge has an elevation of fourteen metres. The 
mean fall 1s, therefore, about two and four-tenths metres per kilometre. 
How is it possible for a tide that only rises one and four-tenths metres 
to ascend this river severa? kilometres? Perhaps we are indebted to M 
de Lesseps for adding to the many brilliant achievements of his busy life 
the discovery of a novel tidal phenomenon or natural law that will ena- 
ble him to cut ship-canals and flood deserts until everything is either an 
island or an ocean, The influence of the Suez Canal has been felt in 
many ways, and it may be that this influence has extended even to natural 


laws governing the action of fluids. But the most extraordinary feature 


of this wonderful tidal phenomenon is the ‘retiring with such force 
that at a distance of 500 metres from the shore, opposite the river's 


mouth, it has scoured out a channel forty fathoms deep.” The discovery 


| of this hitherto unknown force stored up in an ebb tide may lead to im- 


portant results. Before accepting the statement as strictly exact it would 
be well to examine the charts of Gabes Gulf made from different sur- 
veys, and especially those from Mouchez’s survey in 1876. Such an ex- 
amination will prove conclusively that at 500 metres from any spot on the 
shore of Gabes Gulf the greatest depth is seven metres or four fathoms ; 


| and that a depth of forty fathoms (seventy-three metres) is not found any- 


Miss Bean’s | 


where in Gabes Gulf, nor within a radius of ninety miles from the mouth 


| of the river Melah, opposite to which a bank of rock and gravel ex- 


tends off two miles from the beach, where the depth is about three 
fathoms. We are told, finally, that ‘‘ MM. de Lesseps and Roudaire 


| ascended the river Melah a distance of fifteen kilometres,” but their mode 


It would be interesting to know 
whether they ascended in a boat floated up an incline with the wonderful 
tide of the region, or whether they rode or walked along the dry bed. It 
was very thoughtless, too, of the chemist te have too many parts in his 
analysis of the ‘* compressed sand “taken from the banks of the river, 
foreven M. de Lesseps cannot make us believe that 109.9 = 99. In Num- 


of ascent is thoughtlessly omitted. 


“ = ee , : ; 
ber 694 of the Vafion (Oct. 17, 1878) the report of Captain Roudaire was 
| convincingly reviewed, and to this we refer our readers for information 


! 


about the shotts. It should be understood that faith in M. de Lesseps, 
and the desire of the French to create a water-way through their favorite 
colony and effect some amelioration in its climate, are not the only rea- 
sons for the persistent pushing of the scheme of flooding the shotts, in 


spite of conclusive proof that it is impracticable. The strongest argu- 


| ment presented in its favor is that, the shotts once flooded, the valley 


would become the most productive cotton region in the world. Cheaper 
labor and transport to the markets of Europe would enable the producers 
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if North Africa to undersell those of America, who would be driven out 


the European markets. 
A subseriber writes us from St. Louis as follows: 


‘The Nation has exposed the mischievous attempts at tying the 
hands of Government in the matter of election supervision and of control 
hy the United States courts of inter-State questions. Perhaps, in that 
connection, the Nation may make good use of the opinion of that good 
Democrat, Jefferson, who advocated the organization of a navy for the 
immediate purpose of punishing the piratical Barbary States, and the 
ultimate purpose of ‘arming the federal head with the safest of all the 
instruments of coercion over its delinquent members.’ Of course at that 
time a naval force was sufficient. as the coast was the line ot densest 
population ; also, transportation by sea was doubtless more expeditious 
The extract is from ‘ Memoir, Correspondence, ete., from the 
Thomas Jefferson,’ edited by Thomas Jefferson Randolph, 1829 (vol. ii. 
p. 37, Letter to John Adams). Vol. i. p. 47 sets forth Jefferson’s views 
as to the proper mode and spirit of discussion in Congress which might 
instruct our ‘statesmen’ of the day. I give but one of the many golden 
sentences, and it is really more questionable than may at first be thought, 
whether Bonaparte’s dumb legislature, which said nothing and did much, 
may not be preferable to one which talks much and does nothing.” 

—In No. 618 of the Nation we noticed the first number of the Rivista 
di Letteratura Popolare, conducted by G. Pitré and F, Sabatini. Since 
then the first volume has been completed by the issue of three more 
The most valuable 
articles in the new periodical are those devoted to popular songs. 


numbers, the last of which has recently appeared. 
One 
of the editors contributes three articles on the popular songs of Rome, and 
A. Gianandrea completes his work, ‘Canti popolari marchigiani’ (Turin: 
Loescher, 1875), by three articles on the songs and games of the children 
of the same locality. The curious class of songs peculiar to prisons is 
illustrated by some from Calabria, collected by A. Lumini. From be- 
yond Italy are ‘Chants populaires du Pays Messin,’ contributed by Th. 
Puymaigre, and serving to supplement his well-known work (Metz, 1865), 
Next in value are the popular tales represented by stories from Tuscany 
and Bergamo, including a Tuscan variant of Tom Thumb. Connected 
with the same subject are articles by Th. Braga, ‘ Litteratura dos contos 
populares portuguezes,’ and by R. Kohler, ‘Das Riithselmirchen von 
dem ermordeten Geliebten.’ 
‘Croyances et superstitions populaires norvégiennes’ and C, Mayreder’s 
‘ Die polyglotte Sprichworterliteratur.” The department of customs and 
usages is weak, being represented by two articles only. The value of the 
Rivista is further increased by its reviews, contents of periodicals and 
announcements. We trust that its first year has been successful enough 
to ensure its continuance. 


Other important articles are F, Liebrecht’s 


GAIRDNER’S RICHARD III.* 
Il. 

‘(HE usurpation entailed, almost inevitably, another act for which 

only the most thorough-going positivism could find a plea. By 
the fundamental law of the monarchy Richard, when his title had been 
recognized by Parliament and he had been duly crowned by the represen- 
tatives of the Church, became king, just as the claimant of an ordinary 
estate became the legal owner when his title had been recognized by a 
court of law, though all the world might be convinced that his claim 
was morally unjust. When Richard, on his progress to the North, visited 


,apers of 


Nation. 


| appearance of a personator. 


| could have furnished an instrument for giving her trouble. 


on the subject will probably set his doubts at rest. 
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Some of the objections 
to the current story, as Mr. Gairdner shows, are based on the assump- 
tion that Richard was extraordinarily cold-blooded and unimpulsive, 
whereas he seems to have been liable to transports of passion, and his 
end at Bosworth was that of a Berserker. The fact appears to be that 
at Warwick, on his Northern tour, he became alarmed and exasperated 
by the conspiracies which were hatching against him with the special ob- 
ject of liberating the princes ; and, perhaps without reflecting very 
carefully on the consequences, despatched Sir James Tyrell on the fatal 
errand. If he exercised forecast, his judgment was miserably at fault ; 
for the murder, as soon as it was known, kindled the most violent indig- 
nation throughout the country, caused the smouldering fires of disaffection 
at once to burst out at all points, and was the principal cause of the 
murderer’s overthrow. Hardened as that generation was in all ordinary 
would have viewed the erection of a hundred 
scaffolds by ambition or revenge, and even a hundred assassinations of 
the common type, regard for the tie of blood and the pity due to helpless 
innocence still found access to its heart. Perhaps Richard was to some 
extent the victim of an ¢dolon specus ; he mistook the moral condition 
of the class immediately around him for that of the nation at large. 
The princes and nobles who actually took part in the long train of 
mutual conspiracies, murders, and confiscations had, no doubt, become 
thoroughly depraved. It is evident that the wavering of the Stanleys, for 
instanee, between the standard of Richard and that of his rival, arose 
entirely from a policy in which morality had no part. But the mass of 
the people, who had merely followed their feudal superiors to the field, 
thereby keeping the allegiance which was their political morality, were 


crime, carelessly as it 


probably ina more normal state, and less ready to condone a crime against 
which nature appealed in every peasant’s breast. 

The story of Perkin Warbeck, even if it were true, would not acquit 
Richard of the murder ; it would only show that one of his victims had 
But the story of Perkin Warbeck was not true, as we are more 
than ever convinced after seeing the facts once more set forth by Mr. 
Gairdner with a little additional light from the Spanish and Venetian 
archives. 


escaped, 


In such an age as the fifteenth century the secret murder of a 
royal personage with a title to a throne was certain to be followed by the 
Even in our time if the body of ‘* Napo- 
leon IV.,” instead of being recovered from the Zuius, had been lost in the 
bush, we should be prepared for a claimant, who, even if he were of the 
size of an elephant, with no more education than a butcher and unable 
to speak French, would, as we see from the Tichborne case, find plenty 
of dupes. Henry VII. had enemies enough ready to embrace any means 
of shaking his throne. The policy of courts was dark, and in that of 
Scotland, where Perkin’s story found most credence, the hatred of Eng- 
land was so intense that no imposture would have been too gross if it 
But evi- 
dence of Perkin’s identity with the Duke of York there is none. The 
Duchess of Burgundy, to put the case in the mildest form, was biassed 
both by interest and feeling in the highest degree; she was ready to 
countenance Lambert Simnel as well as Perkin Warbeck. Moreover, it 


appears that she could only haveseen the Duke of York once, when he was 


Oxford and lodged in Magdalen College, Bishop Waynflete, the founder | 


of the college, a saintly man, who had been the chancellor of Henry VL., 
came up expressly to do honor to his sovereign, creating thereby a prece- 
dent which the Nonjurors of later days might have found as much to 
Sut a rival claim, while 
unextinguished, was sure to breed rebellion, especially a claim so mani- 
festly valid as that which Richard and the Parliament under his influ- 
ence had thrust aside. Henry IV., though by no means a man of blood, 
had not ventured to let Richard II, live, and the same fear had impelled 
the heads of the house of York to the assassination of the discrowned 
Henry VI., though he was imbecile and childless, while his party had 
sunk into utter ruin.. In the reign of Charles II. the skeletons of two 
young lads, corresponding in appearance to the ages of the two princes, 
were found buried beneath a heap of stones under the staircase leading 
to the chapel of the White Tower, the place of sepulture indicated in the 
confession of the reputed murderers. If any one is still sceptical enough 
to doubt that these were the skeletons of the two nephews of Richard 
IIl., murdered by order of their uncle, a perusal of Mr. Gairdner’s pages 


the purpose as that of the Thundering Legion. 


‘History of the Life and Reign of Richard the Third. To whichis added The 
Story of Perkin Warbeck, from original documents. By James Gairdner, Author of 
‘The Houses of Lancaster and York,’ Editor of ‘The Paston Letters, etc... London: 
Longmans 


six years old. At that time she had paid a visit to her brother, Edward 
1V., but with this exception she had been, when Warbeck came upon the 
scene, resident on the Continent for twenty-five years. The sagacious 
Ferdinand of Spain came ultimately to the conclusion that the story was 
‘*a jest.” Henry VII. himself, not less sagacious than Ferdinand, and 
well served in the department of secret intelligence, was evidently satis- 
fied that he had succeeded in identifying the Pretender with the son of 
John Warbeck or Osbeck, a citizen of Tournay, and of Katherine, his 


wife. His treatment of the prisoner is entirely in accordance with that 
belief. Full details of the Pretender’s parentage and early life were 


given in his confession. Copies of a letter written by Perkin in prison 
to his mother have also been found in the archives of Tournay and 
Courtray. The confession may have been dictated, and the letter, sup- 
posing it to be authentic, as Mr. Gairdner believes it to be, seems 
to us not free from the same suspicion. But in publishing such de- 
tails the king must have appealed to the knowledge of a multitude of 
living persons, in face of enemies able and more than willing to expose a 
fabrication. 

One more count of the long indictment against Richard remains, and 
it is the most revolting of all. He has been accused of poisoning his wife 


to make way for his marriage with the Princess Elizabeth, whom, by the 
irurder of her two brothers, he had made the heiress of the House of 
York, and whose hand it was a vital object of his policy to prevent his 
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At Christmas the king, 


July 10, 1879] 
rival, Richmond, from obtaining. triumphant 


for the time over his enemies, gave a splendid ball at court, and it was 


noted as ominous that Elizabeth danced in a dress of the same shape 
and that of the People asked whether it was 
tended that she should be queen indeed. On the 16th of March 


There seems to be no doubt that the king then thought of 


in- 
the 


color as queen. 
queen died 
marrying his niece, but was dissuaded by his principal adherents, who 
saw that the incestuous marriage would give the greatest offence in itself, 
That 


Queen Anne had died by poison was, however, mere surmise, and per- 


and would be taken as a confirmation of the charge of murder, 
haps the eclipse which took place on the day of her death was as much 
the ground of the dreadful rumor as anything else. The queen dowager 
appears to have favored the marriage of her daughter with Richard. 
Henee it is inferred that she could not have supposed that Richard had 
murdered her sons. But what did she think had become of them? If 
she believed them to be alive, why did she carry that secret with her to 
her grave ? Her conduct, and there is some reason for adding that of 
her daughter also, in this disgusting affair was simply a proof of the 
extraordinary demoralization which has been already noticed as prevail- 
ing among her class. Queen Anne herself was Warwick’s daughter and 
the affianced wife of the prince whom Richard was believed to have 
stabbed at Tewksbury. of affection but of 
policy, and followed the turns of policy, whatever they might be. 


Marriage was a matter not 


* Was ever woman in this humor woo'd ? 
Was ever woman in this humor won ?” 
So Richard is made to exclaim at the close of the scene in which he woos 
and wins the daughter of Warwick. But of wooing there was very little 
in any of these cases. The purchaser of a wealthy or highly-connected 
wife paid his addresses to the vender, not to the article which he wished 
to buy. 

Descriptions of the tyrant’s personal appearance penned by his ene- 
mies after his fall were naturally not flattering. In his countenance, it 
is certain, nature had not effectually warned the beholder, for he was 
able to fascinate a good many people, and some who might have been 
supposed to be little susceptible of his fascinations. His portraits, which 
are pretty well authenticated, represent intellect of no mean or vulgar 
kind, with a strong shade of what, knowing his history, we call severity, 


We need not 
expect to find in the face of a cruel and unscrupulous politician the glare 


but if we did not know his history we might call sadness 


of savage wickedness for which we should look in the face of a man-eating 
tiger, such as Eccelino or Ivan the Terrible. It may be taken as certain 
that Richard’s fiery spint was enclosed ina puny frame. But the hump 
which Lancastrian prejudice raised upon his back has gradually subsided 
under the treatment of impartial criticism into a slight inequality 
He had certainly no bodily defect which could 
prevent him from fighting like a demon 


between the shoulders. 

The record of Richard’s government, both administrative and legisla- 
tive, is undeniably good. But we must remember that during his brief 
reign he was compelled assiduously to court popularity in order to win 
support f We cannot tell what he would have 
been had fortune at Bosworth made him securely master of the kingdom. 


wr his tottering throne. 


No doubt, on the morrow of the victory there would have been plenty of 
work for the headsman. Those who care to ponder over the unfulfilled 
contingencies of history may speculate on the line which a king of the 
popular house of York, and one greatly in need of money, would have 
been likely to take with regard to the new religious opinions and the pro- 
perty of the Church. But the prolongation of Richard’s reign could 
hardly have made any material difference in the course of political events, 
because it could not have altered the main elements of the political 
situation. 
eivil war. 


The feudal aristocracy had been decimated and ruined by the 
The middle class was not yet in a condition to aspire to po- 
litical power. The monarchy stood alone, and, whatever the dynasty 
It had, 
indeed, already commenced. Autocracy and its curious attendant, eti- 
quette, were as fully developed under Edward IV. as under any one of 
the Tudors, 
till the factions were united and their feud brought to a close in the 
person of Henry VII. 


night be, a period of personal government was sure to ensue. 


though the series of dynastic revolutions was not exhausted 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
- ES FRERES ZEMGANNO’ is a peculiar and interesting book, 
+ in which the realistic method is appropriately and effectively em- 


* ‘Les Fréres Zemganno. Par Edmond de Goncourt.’ Paris: 


x ' Charpentier ; New 
York : F. W. Christern. 
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ployed. and the read 


It is a monograph of a carefully limited subject, 


moves contentedly within limits so exclusive that one half forgets tf 
outside world, and looks at life for a moment from the sa//imbanque point 
of view. The opening chapters describe a migratory troupe of wrestlers 


dancers, and jugglers—travelling in wagons ; stopping today where th 


director thinks fit ; setting up the seaffolding, pitching the tent, and giv 


ing an exhibition of their faculties, and to-morrow off for fresh ground. 


**One day the troupe encamped in a steep-sided road in Berry; another 
day it had halted at the foot of a Calvary in Anjou ; next they we 


picking up chestnuts in a chestnut forest in Limousin ; then pushing 
their wagons up a steep road in Franche-Comté ; and now travelling 
Languedoc during the vintage, where the white oxen were crowned wit! 


vine-leaves. . This fashion of life gave them always a free spa 
before them and the purest light of heaven around them ; fresh ai 
breathe, scented with hay and sweet-brier, and the daily beauty of 
and of twilight. They ate by the side of the hedge, they drank of t} 
freshest springs, they rested on the wide-spread grass with the 


ing over their heads.” 
This is the pastoral prelude which introduces us to a world 


acrobats, spring-boards, sawdust, and trapezes.  Stepanida, 
wife of Tommaso Bescap¢, the director of the 
her half 
petted 
and the 


thers, Nello and Gianni, begin their independent lives t 


troupe, Is a powerful 


sketch, and there is effective contrast between 


for her youngest child, Nello, and the boy’s j 


savage passion 


vous, existen 
Tommaso and Stepanida die, so the troupe breaks up, two br 
wether. They 
are devotedly attached to each other, but Gianni is a silent: enthusiast 
and Nello of the enjoying, unambitious temperament. It is hardly wort! 


while to tell the whole story, and M. de Goncourt la 


“AS TESeMOLAaANCE 1 


his description of one character ; but we lay down the book with ¢ 
of enlarged sympathies, and a hearty desire that M. de Goneourt’s ‘* sys 
tem” might always find subjects as fit, and as much of the imaginative lx 
mingled with his pitiless method. 

Mr. Sturgis has given us in ‘An Accomplished Gentleman’ a story 
rst book, and 


which makes rather more of a claim than his fi yet whic 


hardly has the charm of ‘John-a-Dreams.” It is irom@eal—always—except 
for a few pages, and the deepest touch of irony, perhaps, lies in the fact 
that all the important events in the story, the material of the plot, are 
brought about by the absurdities or the selfishness of his characters. A 
love-story gleams through the book like the old simile of a golden thread 
in a dark tapestry, the rest of woof and warp being not so much gloomy 
as factitions and a touch fantastical. The 
different strings of his instrument, and by and by we shall have the fu 


author is, perhaps, trying th: 
harmony ; and it would be very unfair not to acknowledge the delicate, 
stratum of character 
Wi 


e, a man who 


if somewhat cool and scientific, analysis of that 
which he elects to represent in ‘An Accomplished Gentleman.’ 


} 


take it to be Mr. Hugo Deane who is personified in the titl 


is essentially a fiction, without the gifts which alon 
justify his assumptions, lying like a mildew on the 


might be thought to 


lives of his family, and 


utilizing his wife’s devotion as he would so many yards of list to quiet a 


noisy door. The description of his gentlemanly person and the luxurious 


comfort which at last surrounds him, through the admiration of a fool- 
ish woman, leaves a sort of dull ache in the reader’s mind, which instine- 
tively requires some retribution for him. 


Mr. Sturgis may fairly say that he does not propose to redress 


the balance of eternal justice, and that since such people inhabit the 
world it is his vocation to deseribe tnem: but the number of lives lik 
Mr. Deane’s lived to the end without the retribution of consequences 


are few and exceptional, perhaps too exceptional to be a fit subject 
for art on a the laid 
and the descriptions of the town and its sea and sky are charming: sun- 
light touch of 
dreads above 


small seale. The seene of in Venice, 


story is 
shine and moonlight illumine the pages, and there is th: 
the man who, however strong his sensations may be, all 
things to be ‘“* heavy in hand.” There is a piratical countess, a stout 
foolish 
no good, and then an en- 


female devotee of art, a boyish, knowing young British peer, ¢ 


society man for whose marriage we predict 
chanted island, a youthful divinity and a gallant wooer, whose failure (not 
with his divinity) works to his greater good, a friendly friend and a 

he 


maestro full of good intent ; these last and the Venetian setting make 


the charm of the book. There are many felicities of phrase, as when 
we hear of Mr. Bonamy Playdell ‘‘ throwing back his coat and, as it were, 
baring his waistcoat to the breeze ” ; and some too elaborate similes, one 
of which tells us of a breeze on the Lido which ‘* comes cheery and debo- 
Elizabeth” ; also, when the author gets tired of 


his countess he drops her rather suddenly. 


nair as a courtier of 
Whatever criticisms we make 








_ ‘An Accomplished Gentleman, By Julian Sturgis... (Handy Volume Series.) New 
York: D. Appleton & Co 











The 


are, in fact, indications that we believe the author is preluding 


30 

on the book 
and running over the strings, and that with a httle searching he will find 
his true note, 

‘Just One Day’ is a lively little book, which will appeal to many 
mammas who, like the heroine of the book, persist in the attempt to com- 
bine fashionable dress, expensive housekeeping, social activity, and devo- 
tion to their husbands with the almost entire care of four unruly young 
childrer, with ungoverned tempers and tongues, and no training to good 


habits. We have no doubt that this story gives a true picture of the 
struggle to reconcile the incompatible and achieve the impossible in which 


The 
author is far from any active moralizing ; perhaps she thinks that such 
futile **So mote it 
be !"—but, on the contrary, we apprehend there will be room for asecond 


it pleases large numbers of American women to waste their lives. 


incoherence ‘**to be hated needs but to be seen.” 
volume in which political muddles and excitements will be added to the 
restless hurry of many Mrs. Mayburns’ lives. 

There can be no need of saying any word more concerning Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s earlier stories, of which two are just published. *‘‘ Miss Crespigny ” 
is quite unnatural, but both that and ‘* Theo” can be easily read and 
composedly flung away when finished. 

Henry Gréville’s stories follow one another so rapidly that the author’s 
fertility becomes one of her most marked traits. ‘ Dosia,’ ‘ Markof,’ 
and ‘ Dournof’ are all Russian stories with a certain amount of local 
color, but not dyed in grain. Of the three ‘ Dosia’ is the liveliest and 
*‘ Markof’ the most interesting. 


Nation. 
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norant, and ex/geantes. Fascinating scamps of both sexes pervade the 
best society and are received by the most careful hostesses. There is a 
great deal of promiscuous kissing, many fine clothes, and a general sense 
that in respectable households the wife is the victim and the husband an 
unrestrained vaurien, while in the less decorous the wife retaliates in 
kind, and that nothing better is to be looked for until people grow old 
and stupid, and contrive to be very well off. It is all poor stuff, but one 
can read it and is likely enough to finish it. 

‘Cousins’ is something very near pure comedy. It is thoroughly 
English in material : Sir John Manners, the whimsical country baronet, 
with a passion for shooting; his charming wife, who is a model of domestic 
virtue, such as the British aristocracy is famous for; his sons and 


| daughters and their cousins at Lutteridge, are all personages to be met 


One would call ‘ Markof’ a very clever | 


story did it not leave on the mental palate a final flavor as of a purée | 


of many French novels. This makes the earlier part of the story, which 
describes the hero’s youth in a little Russian hamlet and his father’s 
house, much the best. One gets side-lights as to the rural priesthood, and 
of the chances which mitigate the absolutism of the Seigneur. ‘ Dournof’ 
gives us the biography of a rather weak-minded young man, who suc- 
ceeds better in his worldly ambitions than in his matrimonial ventures, 
and who, finally, finding his home intolerable, kills himself on his first 
wife’s tomb. 
work. She is a very good story-teller ; the plot moves on with no hitch 
or pause, her personages talk and act with fluency, there are no trouble- 
some insertions of philosophy or metaphysics, and she has the advantage 
of telling us something of a little-known country and society ; but, with 
all due recognition of her good gifts, one may grow quite tired of various 
and vivacious action in a stratum about an inch deep. 

‘The Abbé’s Temptation’ is a specimen of M. Zola’s powerful 
method, and also of its indiscriminate use. He describes the half child- 
like, half saint-like life of a lonely country priest, his devotion, his sim- 
plicity, and his se/fless innocence. The author shows us the wide land- 
scape, the homely vicarage, the wild bloom of wayside flowers, the 
dilapidated church, and with the same vivid detail gives the growth of a 
forbidden love and the stirrings of physical passion. The power of truth, 
the force of genius, run through it all, but since it has pleased Providence 
(or whatever represents that notion to M. Zola) to cover the human body 
with a non-transparent skin, is it art or is it surgery to expose the bleed- 
ing, quivering nerves and fibres of our lower mental organization ? The 
exposure, the vivid presentation of social evils may lead to their cure, 
since ‘‘of knowledge cometh sympathy, and of sympathy help”; but 
to work among those less honorable portions of human nature which 
undoubtedly exist, brings the writer into close correlation with the Jesuit 
director. 

‘Rudder Grange’ is an amusing extravaganza giving the adventures 
of a young couple in search of a house. High prices and poor accom- 
modation send them to housekeeping in an old canal-boat. Hence the 
title. They finally settle in the country after many amusing adventures, 
the story of which is quite amusing, not too violently extravagant, and 
not vulgar at all. 

In Mrs. Forrester’s world all men, married or single, flirt and 
gamble; most of them swear at women who are certainly foolish, ig- 
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Mme. Durant has some excellent qualifications for her | 





with nowhere else than under the rule of the British constitution. But 
the treatment of this materia] is far more artistic in manner and method 
than the treatment it usually receives at the hands of British novelists. 
The book is a picture of English country-life simply. Its author’s fancy 
is occupied solely with its subject, and is almost constantly held in check 
by the subject’s natural requirements and capabilities, 1s never allowed to 
succumb to any temptation to transcend natural limits, and never to con- 
cern itself with anything other than the best representation possible. 
And as the author is a person of keen observation and simplicity of mind, 
it results that her picture is a distinct and true one. Her characters are 
very vivid and very real. They are of a sort that a well-bred Englishman 
meets in his daily life, and nothing in them is in any way distorted to ex- 
cite the reader's sensibility. Any one fortunate enough to be invited to 
such a house as Wancote would be likely to meet just such nice girls and 
tolerable young men as Sir John’s sons and daughters. And nothing hap- 
pens to them which is not likely to happen to just such people. Moreover, 
the narrative of their rather uneventful life is not only real and vivid, but 
it is vivacious as well. Its tone is gentle, and at the same time fresh and 
of a charming humor; it is, in truth, sparkling, without in the least 
losing the undercurrent of seriousness which a true picture of any phase 
of life must have. So far as treatment goes, nothing could be more 
satisfactory trom the point of view of literary art than such a picture so 
painted. 

The difficulty with it is that when one has done his utmost with such 
material as is here treated his accomplishment is far from important. 
And, however perfect her manner and method, Mrs. Walford is prohibited 
by the very nature of her attempt from producing a really notable work 
of fiction. We all know the English upper class and its life, how un- 
stirred by any deep emotions this is liable to be, how unlikely is anything 
really eventful to occur in it. It is, to be sure, not full of ‘* hideousness 
and immense ennu?,” as the English middle-class life is accused of being; 
it is eminently free from the iower-class tendencies to ** gin, beer, and 
fun,” and is, perhaps, further from vulgarity than that of any other class 
inthe world. But it is not to be denied that its elements are not roman- 
tic, and that its emblem will for a long time to come remain the gig of 
respectavility. Consequently, any real representation of it, any truly 
artistic picture of it, will hardly be a dramatic picture, will hardly attract 
wide attention or awaken deep interest. This is why ‘ Mr. Smith,’ 
which dealt with bright young girls of the English bourgeoisie, was 
so much more piquant and inspiriting than this its successor ; and why 
‘Cousins’ so perceptibly drags that after one has read two hundred 
pages the five-hundredth seems a long way off. 

‘*Tt was not, in short, Sir John’s hobby, and he could not understand 

it. Would his guest have talked of breech-loaders, muzzle-loaders, set- 
ters and pointers, he would not have found his companionship wearisome. 
Would Mrs. Cotterill have laid down for half an hour of the day her can- 
vas-work, Lady Manners would have been better able to endure her 
smile. She was no needlewoman, Sir John no antiquarian; and thus all 
sympathy between them and their guests was wanting.” 
And it is for a similar reason that all sympathy of a quick kind be- 
tween Mrs. Walford’s personages and her readers is wanting. The 
nature of the subject is as important as the execution in any work of art. 
All the same, few persons, we imagine, who begin ‘Cousins’ will fail to 
finish it, orto notice what a clever and genuine contribution it is to the 
better class of English comedy. 


The Lover's Tale. By Alfred Tennyson. (Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. 1879.)—This youthful poem of Tennyson’s, written in his 
nineteenth year, is founded upon a tale of Boccaccio. The lover, Julian, 
relates the story of his childhood, passed in constant companionship with 
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his cousin and foster-sister, Camilla, who was of the same age and re- 
ceived the same care as himself. In his eighteenth year one summer day 
when they were wandering together, and he seems to have been on the 
point of declaring his love for her, she confided to him her love for his 
cousin Lione]. Julian goes into solitude, and there hears sounds of fune- 
ral and of wedding-bells and sees strange visions, such as haunt a half- 
distracted mind ; at last the event, which has been before narrated in 
** The Golden Supper,’ comes, and is told by Julian’s friend. This story 
is wrought out with care, and, although Tennyson in his preface calls it 
‘**boy’s work,” and apologizes for printing it on the ground that it has 
been widely pirated in imperfect form, it shows quite as clearly as the 
early work of other great poets his characteristic virtues as well as the 
faults from which he has freed himself—the thought overweighted by 
the phrase, the word-play of which he is now a master, but which in this 
poem reminds one of battledoor and shuttlecock, the passion diluting 
itself with too voluble language, and other blemishes easily discerned. 
The natural description especially suffers from the attempt to heighten 
beauty through mere words ; compare, for example, the opening descrip- 
tion of the Lover’s Bay with that of the port in ‘‘ Ulysses.” But in spite 
of this excess and luxuriance that reminds one of ‘* Endymion” some- 
times, in spite of the need which the inexpert workman feels of look- 
ing as much to his management of his tools as to the work itself, the 
strain of melodious verse and the flash of poetic thought are frequent. 
Such a simile as this, for example, is more than promise : 
There be some hearts so airily built, that they, 
They—when their love is wreck’d—if Love can wreck- 
On that sharp ridge of utmost doom ride highly 
Above the perilous seas of Change and Chance ; 
Nay. more, hold out the lights of cheerfulness ; 
As the tall ship, that many a dreary year 
Knit to some dismal sand-bank far at sea, 
All thro’ the livelong hours of utter dark, 
Showers slanting light upon the dolorous wave 
For me—what light, what gleam on those black ways 
Where Love could waik with banish'd Hope no more *° 
Or this, where Julian is speaking of his whole life contracted into the 
compass of one past hour, so that he lives in order to remember that 
early time, and is indeed 
A portion of the pleasant vesterday 
Thrust forward in to-day and out of place,” 
and compares himself to the camel : 
And like the all-enduring camel, driven 
Far from the diamond fountain by the palms, 
Who toils across the middle moon-lit nights, 
Or when the white heats of the blinding noons 
Beat from the concave sand ; yet in him keeps 
A draught of that swect fountain that he loves, 
To stay his feet from falling, and his spirit 
From bitterness of death 
Lines of music and of that almost dainty fitness of words so frequent 
with Tennyson abound, and careful readers will distinguish the germs of 
favorite passagesin later poems. But the *‘ Golden Supper” would have 
been as entire without this prelude of the ‘** Lover’s Tale.” Piracy, 
which the curiosity of the public encouraged, made the publication neces- 
sary, for a poet is to be excused for wishing his boyish work to appear as 
good as it really was; but Tennyson has taught an excellent lesson, 
would any youthful aspirant heed it, in setting the standard of his work 


so high that he rejects this poem as unworihy. 





The Botanical Tert-Book. Sixth edition. Part I. Structural 
Botany, or Organography on the Basis of Morphology. To which is 
added the Principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of 
sotanical Terms. By Asa Gray, LL.D., ete. (New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1879.)—It is twenty-one years since the fifth 
edition of Dr. Gray’s ‘ Botanical Text-Book’ was published, and forty- 
three since the appearance of his ‘ Elements of Botany "—a work which 
may be regarded as the precursor of the several editions of the ‘ Text- 
Book.’ Each former edition, in its turn, has been regarded as the 
standard American treatise on structural botany, and it may be safely 
assumed that this volume will for many years rightfully hold the same 
position. The former editions included parts or chapters on ** Vegetable 
Physiology and Anatomy,” on ‘‘ Cryptogamic Botany,” and on the ‘* Na- 
tural Orders of Flowering Plants” ; but now these subjects are to be 
treated of in separate volumes, of which Professor Goodale is to write 
the first, Professor Farlow the second, and the last, we are told, it is 
rather the hope than the expectation that Dr. Gray himself may prepare. 

Since the ‘ Botanical Text-Book * was last re-written the various de- 
partments of botanical science, as structural, physiological, cryptogamic, 
and even systematic botany as applied to flowering plants, have been 
studied more deeply, and correspondingly with more satisfactory results, 
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than ever before. Up to the year 1859 structural botany was, in th: 


main, only descriptive. In that year Darwin's ‘ Origin of Species ’ was 
given to the world ; and from that time the teleological signitication 

form and structure has been studied with the closest scrutiny. Darwin's 
successive works on teleological morphology in vegetation, such as his 
‘Fertilization of Orchids,’ 
‘Cross and Self Fertilization,’ etc., have followed one another in quick 


‘Insectivorous’ Plants,’ ‘Climbing Plants,’ 
succession, and have nowhere met with a more appreciative interest than 
they found with Dr. Gray. In preparing this new work on structural 
botany, therefore, the author has had to review the wonderful outeon 
of twenty years’ labor, not only of Darwin, but of Sachs, Eichler, \ 
Mohl, Hermann Miiller, and many others, and to treat carefully of sub 
jects which were not even known by name twenty years ago. Though 
much of this new science is a part of physiology rather than of structural 
botany, and will be treated at greater length in Professor Goodale’s \ 
ume, yet, as far as it concerns form, it claims a place in this book, and 
the reader will find in the fourth section of chapter vi. a masterly review 
of ‘* Certain Adaptations of the Flower to the Act of Fertilization.” 

But it is in chapter x., on Phytography, that the author's pre-emi 
nence as a systematist has enabled him to treat the subjects of nome 
clature, glossology, and description, not so much in the way of a seeke: 
after truth asin the manner of one who makes enduring laws. Eve 
here, where he is entitled to speak in his own right, his modesty has in 
duced him to introduce a quotation from an illustrious English system 
tist. This whole chapter is so excellent and so timely in these days, when 
a misapplication of the ‘laws of priority ” has seemingly bewitched th 
reason of many naturalists, that it may well be commended to the care 
ful perusal not only of students in universities and colleges, but of thos 
branches of na 


who are considered masters in their respective 


history. 

A Fistory of the Mass and its Ceremonies in the Eastern and West: 
By Rev. John O’Brien, A.M., Professor of Sacred Liturgy 
¢, Marvland. 
lic Publication Society Co. IS7o.) —Th irrangement of this book is s 


It does not present t! 


Church. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmittsbur 
what peculiar. 
chronological order, but rather a separate 


tail, It commences wit! 





use in the East and West at the present day. It then gives a 


of the origin and m« 


such as ** High Mass,” ** 

up the ceremony as it is ordinarily performed in | ] } hes 
beginning with the preparations of the priest for its celeb f 
lows each step minutely down to the dismissal of t congregation, W 

is also the conclusion of the book. If a person who had never attended 
a Catholic church were to take his seat in one at the commencement of 
the ceremony, and at every step in its progress the priest were to sto] 
and give a history of its origin. a full deseription of the instruments 


lifferent customs in different churches, 


employed, an account of th 


of the mystical meaning which the Chureh attaches to the minutest d 


tail, the listener would come away with very much the same impress 


f 
7 


that is left by the perusal of tl 

One thing is throughout apparent, the unyielding rigor with which 
the Church insists upon a strict adherence to the minutest detail of het 
ritual, while at the same time with wonderful skill she dispenses with 
almost any part of it when she is satisfied that the object to be attained 
is worth the sacrifice. Thus, at the altar, when in actual celebration of 
the Mass, no one, *‘ not even the highest dignitary,” may have the head 
covered, but the missionaries in China are exempted from the rule becaus: 
the Chinese regard it as ** indecent fora man to appear in public with 
his head uncovered.” In chap xi., which treats of ‘* Crucifixes and 
Crosses,"-is a passage to which we invite the attention of the publishers 


of * Webster's Unabridged.’ Under the 
says : ‘*3. Triple cross ; carried only before the pope.” 


word ‘*Cross”’ the latter work 
Prof. O'Brien 


Says (p. 127 


‘Triple Cross —A cross with three transverse bars or transoms is 
generally denominated the Papal cross; but this is nothing more than 
pure imagination, for no such cross ever existed among papal insignia 
and it exists nowhere to-day. When the Holy Father moves in proces- 
sion nothing but the simplest kind of cross, viz., that with one trans- 
verse beam, is carried before him. . . A triple cross, therefore, is a 
misconception, invented by painters, but never authorized by the 
Church.” 


As everything connected with Russia has at the present time specia 
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that the ceremonies of the Russian, gen rally | at what is usually called sfy/e, but only to give a plain and intelligible 
ire treated with nearly as much fulness of detail | statement of facts. In this he has certainly succeeded, and the book 
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